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SECRET HISTORY 



OT 



A HOUSEHOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 



" Do not hurry Mrs. Stapylton on ftiy 
account/' said a tall^ handsome woman^ of 
about five-and-twenty, in a careless tone, to a 
servant who had just shown her into the 
drawing-room of a house in Park Lane, tem- 
porarily occupied by a family related to her. 
When the man had disappeared, she looked 
round to see if there were any new book on 
the table, or new ornament on the mantel- 
piece; and perceiving neither, she wandered 
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2 SECRET HISTORY 

through the next room towards the open 
door of a little adjoining houdoir, on looking 
into which, she was somewhat surprised to 
see a gentleman, with whom she was slightly 
acquainted (an intimate friend and distant 
relation of the master of the house), lazily 
seated in an arm-chair, with a newspaper in 
his hand, which he nevertheless did not seem 
to be reading. Finding himself discovered, 
he started up ; and on the lady's saying, with 
an arch smile, as she turned away, "I will 
not disturb you, Mr. Falkner," he followed 
her into the larger room, inquiring, "How 
long it was since she had received the gift of 
gliding through key-holes? or if she had 
always had such fairy feet as to convey no 
token of her presence to the ear ?" 

" That is not a bad way of getting out of 
it," she answered, laughing ; " and as I have 
routed you from your hiding-place, I will not 
ask whether the servant who showed me up, 
and then slammed the door after him, had 
fairy feet too ? But yoii were in a brown 
study, and did not want to get up and shake 
yourself !'* 
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"I had been waiting more than an hour 
for Stapylton," replied Mr. Falkner, seating 
himself opposite to Mrs. Mowbray (for that 
was the lady's name) ; " waiting so long," 
continued he, '^ that I believe any apparition 
would have been a pleasant break to what 
you are pleased to call my brown study. So 
you may judge if — " 

" Oh, of course," said she, before he could 
finish his sentence; ^'you ought to be de- 
lighted, and are delighted, I take it for 
granted; but it strikes me," she added, with 
rather a contemptuous smile, ^' that Mr. 
Stapylton's friends had need to possess almost 
as much patience as — " 

She stopped, as if fearful of saying some- 
thing better avoided, and cast down her eyes 
with a conscious look, which invited Mr. 
Falkner to ask her eagerly, 

" As who ? For," proceeded he, '* I know 
you were not thinking of so old an illustra- 
tion as Job." 

" I was not exactly thinking of Job," an- 
swered she, still looking down ; " but if you 
cannot guess," and she raised her eyes slyly 
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4 SECRET HISTORY 

as she spoke, "I had better keep my non- 
sense to myself." 

" I like nonsense," said Mr. Falkner ; 
"some kinds, at least, and from some 
people ; but if you will not gratify me, I dare 
say I can live without it." 

"Well," returned the lady, "it is not 
worth fighting about — hardly to be dignified 
by the name of nonsense, either, for it is 
only a truth you must know as well as I. You 
are not so constantly about this house without 
seeing what a * Patient Grizd ' my poor little 
cousin makes of herself; I hope there is no 
harm in the observation !" 

"No harm, certainly," replied Falkner; 
" your cousin is of a singularly contented dis- 
position." 

" Lucky for her !" cried Mrs. Mowbray, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

" Very easily pleased," observed the gentle- 
man. 

"Well that she is so !" exclaimed the lady. 

" What I mean," continued he, " is, that her 
patience, as you call it, is not resignation to an 
unhappy fate, but quiet satisfaction with what — 
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I dare say might not greatly delight you — but 
— in fact, it is my impression, my conviction, 
that Mrs. Stapylton is, in her way, very happy." 

" Then," ejactdated Mrs. Mowbray, with up- 
lifted hands and eyes, " ' her way ' must be the 
very strangest ever woman had !" ' 

" She does not miss what she never enjoyed," 
said Mr. Falkner. **You know,/ Stapylton is 
not a man likely to have overpowered even a 
bride with attentions; her thoughts and affec- 
tions are now entirely absorbed in her children ; 
and Stapylton is incapable of treating her with 
unkindness." 

" No," answered Mrs. Mowbray, " I do not 
suppose he ever beat her — for he is a gentleman 
— and moreover, she never opposed him in her 
life. But you cannot deny that he has not, 
never had, the slightest consideration for her 
likings, her tastes, her—" 

"Are you sure she has any?" asked Mr. 
Falkner, with a peculiar smile. * 

" Well, I do not know," said the lady, smil- 
ing also, " poor Ellen's ideas have not, perhaps, 
a very wide range ; but if they had, it would be 
all the same ; he is despotic by nature and 
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habit. I saw ezacdy how it was during the 
few days I was at Woodthorpe in the winter, 
the first time these four or five years past that 
I have been with her in anything like real in- 
timaqr ; for you know, our sets were quite 
different, though of course we always met oc- 
casionally/' 

** You have possibly some reason, connected 
and intimate as you are with Mrs. Stapylton, 
for forming so different a judgment from mine 
on her, and her situation. To you she would 
naturally confide — ^^ 

'* Confide ! oh, no ! that is the last thing 
she would think of !" interrupted Mrs. Mow- 
bray. "The poor little thing is far too weB 
broken in to her slavery, ever to hint a doubt 
as to the perfection of her ' master,' and of all 
her master thinks fit to do or say ! Whether 
at the bottom of her soul she likes to be made 
the utter cypher she is, is another question. If, 
as you say, she does not feel her chains, rather 
prefers wearing them, it is the happier for her ; 
but if so, she must be without exception the 
most insensible, the meanest-spirited woman in 
England." 
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"You are very indignant at the notion of 
your cousin's happiness," observed Falkner. 

" Yes, I am," rejoined Mrs. Mowbray, with 
flashing eyes^^ "for it is such servik beings, 
such wiUing handmaids, who make some men 
what they are !" 

"You are severe on Stapylton," remarked 
he. 

" Severe — do you think so ? I am only 
saying what everybody says, that he cares for 
nothing but his own will, never for his wife's 
pleasure or convenience; in which, I confess, 
he is the less to blame if he has reason to sup- 
pose she likes being driven. I got on capitally 
with him at Woodthorpe : he knew at once I 
was not to be ordered about, and he is agreeable 
enough when he chooses. I am far from dis- 
liking him in himself, and if she has spoilt 
him, I conclude his behaviour is but natural. 
I wonder," she added, after a pause, " whether 
a different kind of woman could have managed 
him ! And I wonder still more whatever in- 
duced him to marry her ! Can you tell me, 
Mr. Falkner ?" 

"Really," replied he, smiling, "that is a 
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. question people are not always able to answer 
for themselves; how much less can theii- 
friends for them !" 

" Friends may conjecture, may draw conclu- 
sions from facts they know, even without having 
had long confidential stories told them, and that 
is why I feel sure you know all the ' ins and 
outs ' of his marrying £llen, which has been a 
standing marvel to me." 

"Why should it?" inquired Falkner; 
" what is there more marvellous in Stapyl- 
ton's marriage than in all the others of the last 
few years ?" 

" I don't know," answered Mrs. Mowbray ; 
" but she is so tmsuited to him; she always 
seemed to me the last girl a man like him would 
have chosen !" 

" What ! because she is a contrast to him in 
all things ? she yielding, he determined ; she 
timid, he daring, &c., &c. ; which is quite 
enough, in* many people's view, not only to 
account for, but to justify his choice." 

" There is something in that I dare say, at 
least it is a general idea ; but still I do not think 
it was that charmed him in her; indeed, I 
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never saw a man appear less charmed with what 
he was taking for better and for worse ! and 
yet, as she had no fortune, and was nothing in 
point of connexion for him, why should he have 
taken her unless he liked her ?" 

" Why, indeed !'* repeated Mr. Falkner. 

" But still," resumed the lady " you must 
remember — no, for you were not at the wedding 
— but I was one of the bridesmaids, and / re- 
member well how horridly grave, not to say 
sulky, Mr. Stapylton looked that day." 

" I conclude he was duly impressed with the 
solemnity of the occasion," replied Mr. Falkner, 
repressing a smile. 

"Impressed ! solemnity ! I dare say !" cried 
Mrs. Mowbray, impatiently. " But, putting that 
out of the question, shall I ever forget, during 
their engagement, which was short enough, 
what a penitential business it evidently was for 
him to go through, the usual forms — to take a 
walk with her occasionally ! How he seized 
every opportunity of making his escape from 
Cowes, where she was staying with her half- 
sister ! I was then with my aunt, (it was just 
before my own marriage) and I used to wonder 
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that, for all she was so young and childish of 
her age, Men should not have perceived what a 
cold lover he was and broken the match off. 
But it was a very good one for her, in the usual 
sense ; and it was no businesss of mine to open 
her eyes; so I left her in her fool's paradise, 
and was only afraid she might be disturbed from 
it by seeing what a real lover was : as she might 
have done just then!" 

Here Mrs. Mowbray paused and sighed 
slightly. 

'^ But it never seemed to occur to her that she 
had a claim to more attention than she received. 
In fact, I believe she thought herself undeser- 
vedly honoured by what she got. Poor little 
soul ! She had been so astounded by his ccm- 
descension in proposing to her ! Not more, 
indeed, than everyone else was ; for, though we 
had noticed that he paid her a little attention at 
one of the balls, (the first, I fancy, that she was 
ever at) it never came into the head of any 
creature alive that he was thinking seriously of 
her. Lady Hutchinson even thought it her 
duty to give Ellen pretty pkinly to understand 
that such a man as Stapylton could not mean 
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anything by dangling about her, and I never 
can help laughing, when I think how like a good 
little girl sdie answered, ^Oh! no, sister! I 
should never be so conceited as to fancy such 
things !' ^ Such things ' came to pass, notwith- 
standing. Old Sir William Hutchinson chuckled 
immensely at having ^ got the girl off s^o well,' 
as he called it ; and certainly, if she is content, it 
is a very good marriage for her, and has, at all 
events, provided her with a home of her own 
instead of goii^ back to grandmamma Mansell's,' 
as she must have done, had she been still un- 
married when all that affiair about Lady Hutch- 
inson and Charly Neville came out. I used 
wickedly to fancy, when we first went to Cowes, 
that year I was speaking of, that Mr. Stapylton 
himself was a bit of an admirer of Lady Hutch-* 
inson's ; but I suppose that was nonsense, or 
scHmething very passing ; (I believe he has not 
let Ellen see her since the fracas.) She was 
far more the kind of woman I coidd fancy his 
being smitten with than little EUen ! But, -as 
you will not enlighten me — " 

" Say, cannot," interrupted Mr. Falkner. 

" Well, as you * cannot ' enlighten me, it wil^ 
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ever remain in my mind an enigma why your 
friend married my cousin." 

" Perhaps, as he is such a tyrant," observed 
Mr. Falkner playfully, " he thought her well- 
adapted to play the part of tyrant's wife, and she 
possesses some beauty ; do you not think so ?" 

" Yes — she has some beauty — I have always 
thought that ; but, do you know you are the 
first man, except my brother Everard, who ever 
gave her so much spontanequs praise in my 
hearing I I asked George Hamilton, the other 
night, if he admired her ; he said he had never 
much noticed what she was like ; but now he 
looked at her, to be sure, she was a pretty little 
woman — it had never struck him before !' and 
I suspect that is the effect she produces on most 
people — no effect at aZZ, more especially by candle- 
light. Then she has so little manner, and so 
little idea of setting herself off", though she is a 
pattern for neatness ; but you know that is not 
a style to attract attention." • 

" No, not in general," said Mr. Falkner. 

" She might be a good deal admired," pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Mowbray, " if she did but know her 
own advantages ; I shall give her a hint some 
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day. Nothing on earth would entertain me so 
much as to get her drawn out a little ! And how 
astonished your friend would be to see his wife." 

"Profiting by your instructions?" asked 
Falkner. 

" Well, why not ?" inquired Mrs. Mowbray ; 
but before she could be answered, the subject of 
their conversation entered the foom. 

Mrs. Stapylton (a pretty little woman) as the 
gentleman quoted by her cousin had allowed her 
to be, so slight and young looking that she 
might have passed for two or three years less 
than her real age, which was scarcely twenty- 
one, hastened up to Mrs. Mowbray, exclaiming 
as she took both her hands in hers, 

" My dear Gertrude, what must you have 
been thinking of me? I believe you have 
been here half an hour at least." 

" Don't annoj yourself, Ellen," said Mrs. 
Mowbray, "I am come to spend the whole 
afternoon if you will let me ; of course you 
were with the children," added she with a 
smile., * 

" Yes, I was," answered her cousin, blushing, 
" but they never gave me Perkins's message ; 
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and little Harry was making so much noise, I 
did not hear you come to the door ; nor should 
I have known of it now, had I not this minute 
looked out of the window and seen your 
brougham. Can you forgive me ?" 

" There is nothing to forgive, my dear crea- 
ture," answered Mrs. Mowbray. "But, I 
believe I ought to ask pardon," continued 
she, looking towards Mr. Falkner, " for having 
taken advantage of your absence to inflict a 
great deal of gossip on some one who is much 
too discreet to be worthy of it." 

" Have you been here all this time too ?" 
asked Mrs. Stapylton of Falkner, whom she now 
first noticed ; " Ralph will be so sorry you have 
had the trouble of coming twice !" 

" I have not come twice," replied he ; " but 
when you told me Stapylton was out, I thought 
after you had gone up-stairs that I might just 
as well wait for him, and read the paper there 
in the boudoir." 

" Well," said Mrs. Stapylton, " I am glad 
you have staid ; for I think — I hope — ^he will be 
in again before very long, though I never know 
when to expect him. And are you really able," 
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proceeded she turning to her cousin, '* to spend 
the afternoon with me ?" 

" Why, 1 have no end of things to talk to 
you about," • returned Mrs. Mowbray, " but," 
said she, lowering her voice, " I can't say all I 
want, with that man in the room. How shall 
we manage ?" 

" Oh, never mind," answered Mrs. Stapylton ; 
" he cannot hear us where he is," and on looking 
round, Mrs. Mowbray perceived that Mr. Falkner 
had, with rare discretion, glided off during the 
last few words she had spoken, and was again 
quietly established in the boudoir, the door 
of which was not closed indeed, though it 
would have been difficult for any one within to 
overhear the conversation of the two ladies in 
the drawing-room. 

" He would not be the least interested by the 
sort of things you and I have to say," observed 
Mrs. Stapylton, " I do not think he cares for 
any but men's conversation; so if he were 
nearer he would not listen, and now you can 
begin with what you please ; I suppose it is of 
Barbara — of Everard — you want to talk; I 
cannot tell you how sorry I am about it all !" 
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'' I am sure you are, dear, quite sure," said 
ber friend, " matters would be settled differently, 
I know, if you had the power of decision; 
Everard feels that as well as I do. But is it 
an irrevocable decree? or may he not have 
refused for the pleasure of being begged and 
prayed a little more ?" 

" That would be very unlike Ralph," said Mrs. 
Staplyton, graveljr. 

"Morels the pity if he is so obstinate," 
observed Mrs- Mowbray, regardless of the pain- 
ful expression her words brought into her cousin's 
face. " But what are his reasons, Ellen ? he 
has some, I suppose, or thinks he has ?" 

" He has what he looks on as weighty objec- 
tions, and being so persuaded, thinks himself 
bound to act up to- — " 

" His principles, I hope !" interrupted Mrs. 
Mowbray, with a scornful smile. 

**Why do you say that, Gertrude?" asked 
her cousin, in a low, earnest tone. " You know 
I think differently from him ; you know how 
much I would do for your brother's sake, had 
I any chance of prevailing. But why should 
you doubt Ralph's being convinced in his own 
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mind, convinced on principle, if you will use 
that word, that he does rightly in refusing his 
consent, however much you and I may regret the 
view he takes ?" 

" Oh, my dear child," replied Mrs. Mowbray, 
" I don't want to vex you, I am sorry the phrase 
escaped me ; but when I hear about his convic- 
tions, and views of duty, I confess I have very 
little patience." 

" But why, Gertrude ? you do not — 1 am sure 
you cannot look on Ralph as a pretender to 
goodness, a hypocrite !" 

" No, not a hypocrite, he is much too wilful 
for that ; but — but, as you iiave asked me the 
question, I may say that, when a man like him, 
who never has a consideration, but of his own 
pleasiu'e — a man who thinks nothing for leaving 
you for weeks and weeks together, without 
rhyme or reason, whenever the fancy takes him — , 
a man with whom the only way of getting on 
in peace is to be wilfully blind, and strictly 
observe the non-interference svstem — when such 
a man talks of anything implying duty and 
principles, or is talked of, as if such things in- 
fluenced him, you must excuse me, my dear 
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Ellen, if I cannot quite command my counten- 
ance '/* 

Mrs. Stapylton coloured deeply during this 
speech; but her voice was perfectly gentle, 
though somewhat unsteady, while she answered, 
'^that she thought her cousin was under a 
wrong impression; was biassed by present 
vexation at Mr. Stapylton's conduct." 

" No, no," cried Mrs. Mowbray, " I will not 
deny that I am vexed; but what I have ex- 
pressed is no new opinion, and if it is not your's 
at bottom, why it is fortunate." 

'^It is fcntunate," repeated her cousin, in 
almost a solemn tone, *' for if I shared it, I 
should be a most wretched being ! But seriously, 
Gertrude," she continued; in a quicker manner, 
" you know that Ralph is not a man one could 
expect to pin himself to a woman's apron-string ; 
. and you know it would be often impossible for 
me to go on his expeditions." 

" Why, yes, it would, at least it might be very 
awkward," returned Mrs. Mowbray, looking 
down, with rather an equivocal smile. 

" Why will you assume such things ?" expos- 
tulated Mrs. Stapylton. 
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" Oh, I assume nothing, I only agree with 
you, that it would have been often impossible, 
imprudent at all events, to have accompanied 
your husband on his expeditions. But," pro- 
ceeded she, on noticing the tears which stood 
in her cousin's eyes, " I never meant you to take 
what I have said in this way ! for -Heaven's 
sake, Ellen, do not mind my nonsense, you 
know I was always called a rattle — how can 
you trouble yourself about such silly jokes ?" 

"If I had thought you meant them for 
jokes — " began Mrs. Stapylton. 

" I ought to have meant them for no more," 
cried her visitor, hastily. " My dear Ellen, do 
forgive me, or rather, forgive my tongue ! I 
cannot tell you how ashamed I am of myself!" 

Her cousin pressed her hand warmly, de- 
claring " that she believed she had been very 
foolish to feel vexed," and Gertrude, drawing 
nearer to her, said eagerly, " that now they had 
made it up, she must go back to the point she 
had started from, and would ask quietly and 
decorously what were Mr. Stapylton's reasons 
for objecting to a marriage between his sister 
and her brother ?" 
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" He says," answered Mrs. Stapylton, " that 
Barbara is too young to know her own mind, 
or to judge of what will make her happy ; that 
her wish to accept Everard Mansell (the first 
man who has ever attended to her) is no proof 
of her having for him that amount of attach- 
ment which implies the impossibility of change, 
or which can assure him that she would not, 
after the first six weeks, feel in a manner she 
has now no idea of, the straightened way of Ufe 
(as compared to that she has been used to) in 
which she would have to pass her best days. 
He thinks girls are apt, out of whim and idle- 
ness, to yield themselves up to mere caprices, as 
if they were something more, and then to re- 
pent that they were able to gratify them ; and 
thinking so, it is no wonder he shoxild wish to 
prevent Barbara's doing what he does not con- 
sider to be for her advantage, when she is but 
seventeen." 

" Just your age when you married," observed 
Mrs. Mowbray. 

"So 1 recollected while he was speaking, but 
I did not quite like to remind him of it ; and 
besides, I had the entire approval of what few 
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near relations I had, which makes a difference. 
And you know, there was little to be said 
against his way of seeing things, except my 
own impression of the kind of feeling Barbara 
has, which I cannot prove, and which he calls 
an assumption of mine. • Then / think Everard 
so superior, in the most important points, to 
almost all the other men I see, that in his case 
it is quite worth while overlooking disadvan- 
tages of a worldly kind ; but Ralph considers 
many others as eqi^al to him, so that my praises 
only appear . founded on cousinly partiality ; 
though in truth your brother's whole conduct, 
since I have had sense enough to notice it, has 
impressed me with such an opinion of him, 
that I had rather see Barbara his wife than that 
of the richest and greatest man in England !" 

"My brother and your husband are not 
much formed to appreciate each other," ob- 
served Mrs. Mowbray. 

" It is a great pity !" said her cousin. 

" Yes, a great pity on poor little Barbara's 
account," rejoined Mrs. Mowbray. " Not that 
I think Everard such a piece of perfection but 
what he might adopt with advantage some of 
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the ways of many people he criticises ; if he 
could lay aside part of his own pragmatical duty 
notions, and some other persons take them up, 
it would be a good exchange. However, he is 
desperately in love— more than I thought it 
was in his nature to be ; so I am bound to try 
and serve him, if it were but to show my ad- 
miration of such a rare pitch of insanity as he 
is come to. What do you think I am here 
for now, but to petition for that silliest of silly 
things, a farewell interview between him and 
his fair one ? Tell me, can you manage it, and 
win Everard's everlasting gratitude? not to 
speak of mine, for I trust my helping my 
brother to gratify his freaks, may make him a 
little more lenient than he has been to some of 
mine." 

" Not without Ralph's knowledge ; I would not 
for the world !" answered Mrs. Stapylton, turn- 
ing pale. 

" If ever I saw such a little coward !" ex- 
claimed her cousin. 

" He would call it a breach of trust ! he 
would never forgive me !" cried Mrs. Stapylton. 

"Well, well then, I won't get you into a 
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scrape ! Is it out of all possibilities to do it 
toith his knowledge ? You are silent, and I see 
you would as soon be hanged as ask his leave ; 
but, what do you think he would say, if I, 
armed in cool impudence, were to ask him, as 
for a trifle he could not by any chance refuse ?" 

" That would never do, Gertrude," said Ellen, 
with an alarmed embarrassed look, '' he would 
think — he would say — I entreat you not to 
attempt." 

Her speech failed her, and her cousin finished 
the sentence she had begun, by saying " not to 
attempt, what would put him in a rage ? he 
would not be enraged with me, and if he were—" 

" My dear Gertrude," interrupted Ellen, " you 
don't know to what it might lead! But," 
added she, after a pause, with a more self- 
possessed air, "as you are resolved that some 
trial shall be made, I believe it might be more 
safely done, and with better hope of success if 
Barbara asked leave herself ; for it is possible he 
might yield to her wish, aiid he will certainly be 
less angry with her than with any one else." 

"Then I mav mention it to her?" asked 
Gertrude. 
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" Yes— yes, I see nothing to prevent it " 
f* Well, I am glad I may make the trial ; for 
Everard fancies that she is to be hurried out of 
town instantly — that he may never set eyes on 
her again — and I cannot tell what more non- 
sense ! Do you know that though I cannot help 
smiling at Mr. Stapylton's notions of ' his duty,' 
and his ' being bound to do' this and that, yet, 
I quite understand his thinking it a ' stupid 
thing' for a girl like Barbara to marry Everard ? 
It never had entered my head that my brother 
would have thought of her, as being too hope- 
less a game. But I suppose his sage remarks 
last autumn ought rather to have prepared me 
for what has happened ; and I conclude she is 
taken by that force of contrast some people 
believe in so much, to fall in love with a man 
fifteen years older than herself, and stiff and 
grave enough to have been a judge all his life. 
I conclude your husband had a little more idea 
of what was going on than I, from his not 
letting her come up and stay with me that fort- 
night, before you left Woodthorpe ? Was some 
notion about Everard at the bottom of his re- 
fusal then ?" 
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" I do not think so," replied Mrs. Stapylton 
in a hesitating voice. " No, he had no fear about 
Everard till the proposal actually came." 

" So he kept her at home in sheer dread of 
what she might learn from me ! was that it, 
Ellen?" asked Gertrude, looking gaily in her 
cousin's face. 

Mrs. Mowbray had so' imexpectedly " hit the 
right nail on the head," that it was with some 
confusion Ellen stammered out the words, " I 
believe he preferred — he thought it would be 
better for Barbara — to make her first appearance 
in the world with him and me, rather than with 
any other connection. So now we can go up 
stairs and speak to her ; but no — there is Ralph's 
step on the stairs, don't let us run off quite this 
minute," and as she spoke, Mr. Stapylton 
entered. 

His appearance was remarkable from his un- 
common height, and the stateliness of his walk 
and look. His countenance, though expressive 
and intelligent, was rather striking than pleasing ; 
but wherever he was, the loftiness of his stature 
and the dignity of his bearing attracted notice 
from all, and admiration from many. Of this 
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he was probably well aware ; (fame said that much 
had occurred to him which might excuse some 
vanity) but nothing in his air betrayed con- 
sciousness of personal advantages. His manner, 
was usually short and reserved, and apt to be- 
come haughtily distant in society that did not 
please him, yet ready on occasion to wear the 
garb of a blunt and somewhat adventurous 
gallantry, which, in a man of less distinguished 
exterior, or of less tact to discern when and 
where his daring was in season, would have 
been pronounced bold, free and unusual. As it 
was, though not a generally popular man, his 
sayings and doings passed without much 
comment from the world at large, under 
the general sentence of their being "Sta- 
pylton's way ;" while a kind of habitual in- 
difference usually characterized his demeanor 
towards those with whom he was , intimately 
connected, 

" I thought I should find you here,'' said he 
negligently to Falkner, who had now issued from 
his retreat. 

"But I did not expect to meet you," he 
added, with rather more animation, as he ad- 
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dressed Mrs. Mowbray. " I thought, of course, 
you were gone to Chiswick/* 

" Now, why should I have gone there ? for 
what reason ? do tell me !" 

" For no reason that I can conceive," replied 
Stapylton, "only that you are generally far 
too energetic to sit at home when a crowd is 
moving anywhere ; and it is lucky for the crowd 
that you are so disposed. I thought you would 
have been out by this time," continued he, ad- 
dressing his wife. 

" Yes ; but if you remember," answered she, 
blushing, "you said this morning that you 
would like me to go with you at three to Pax- 
ton's, to see that new lamp you were talking of; 
so when half-past three came I sent the carrriage 
away ; but we can have it round in a moment 
and I shall be ready directly." 

She rose hastily as she spoke, but her hus- 
band said carelessly : 

" No, no. I had forgotten about Paxton's ; 
it is too late to-day, and I am going to ride with 
Falkner presently. How long have you been 
here ?" asked he of his friend. 

" I am not sure," replied the latter. 

c 2 
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" Since two o'clock, I am afraid/' said Mrs. 
Stapylton. 

" Well, I doubt if he would have been more 
usefully employed anywhere else ; what do you 
think, Falkner?" observed the master of the 
house, to whom it seemed evidently the natural 
order of things, that his wife's and friend's time 
should be entirely at his disposal. 

Before, however, Mr. Falkner could answer, 
Mrs Mowbray expressed aloud her astonishment 
'' that mortal man should be spoiled to such a 
degree, and that any woman could be found 
who would think of waiting two minutes for one 
who did not keep his appointment !" 

" You would not be very patient of waiting, 
would you?" asked Stapylton, when she had 
vented her indignation. 

"I," cried she, "I would soon teach you 
better manners !" 

" I dare say !" replied he, coolly, " but, in the 
meantime, you might be taught something too.'^ 

" Taught what ?" inquired the lady. 

"Only a little of the despised virtue of 
patience," said he. 

" And whom do you suppose I should ever 
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allow to be my teacher ?" exclaimed she, with a 
glance and gesture of coquettish defiance. 

" Not everyone," was his answer, as he re- 
turned her challenging look with a keen and 
determined gaze, under which her colour rose, 
"not everyone, I am well aware; but still, 
the tutor may — does exist, if I am not much 
mistaken." 

" Oh, of course, you conclude that I only want 
a little taming to make me into the most sub- 
missive, subservient creature !" 

" Not a little, not a little," repeated Stapylton, 
with a half smile, and without withdrawing his 
eyes from the young widow, for such was his 
wife's cousin, Gertrude Mowbray, " it would 
take a good deal, and a clever tamer too, but the 
deed may be done, and the doer would be well 
rewarded !" 

"Are you so sure of that?" asked Mrs, 
Mowbray, tossing back her head. 

Stapylton nodded almost triumphantly, and 
his wife observed that she had always felt sure 
Gertrude would find a guide when she least ex- 
pected it. 

" Thank you for your good wishes, my dear 
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I know you mean them as such," said she to her 
cousin ; '^ but I never was guided, and am in no 
hurry to be so. Now take me up-stairs, and 
show me how that silk looks, made up ; and in 
the meantime," added she, turning to Stapylton, 
" mind, when you come across this tamer, or 
teacher, or whatever it is you threaten 
me with, I shall be glad to make his ac- 
quaintance, and you are to introduce him to 
me !" 

'' I shall not fail," replied he, as she left the 
room with his wife. 

" The fellow would not have quite such a 
hard task as it is civil to suppose," said Stapyl- 
ton to his friend ; " but, if he were not taken 
in to pay too high a price, he would have 
pleasure to match his pains, which is saying 
something." 

" That's according to taste," returned 
Falkner, "I did not know you liked her so 
much." 

" Like her ! cried Stapylton, " I don't know 
that I do; she is too fond of her own way, 
and her own tongue; but she is a devilish 
handsome creature, and up to anything! I 
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would not be her brother for a good deal, 
though." 

" What kind of man was her husband ?" 
" A great fool, as you might suppose, by his 
choosing her for a wife — but he was as good- 
looking as an empty-faced dandy can be ; and 
then he was Lord Derwent's brother ; I sup- 
pose that went a great way to delight her with 
him. He never contradicted her neither, and 
he departed this life just in time for her not to 
have found out what a bore he was. I don't 
exactly know what they had between them, but 
they ran a proper rig during the year or two 
he lived ; and when he died, it turned out, that 
though all was left to her, it was so little, thanks 
to their folly, that she could never live in 
London, keep her brougham, and dress — as you 
see, if that prig of a brother of her's, Everard 
Mansell, had not been willing to join incomes 
with her, which is the reason why they live 
together; as I take it she would like some- 
thing better to be alone, and unchecked, had 
she the wherewithal. As for him, though I 
don't like the man, I honour him for enduring 
the plague of her, in hopes of keeping her 
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within bounds ; for she must be a thorn in the 
side of whoever has any responsibility about 
herl That little house in Queen Street was 
part of her property when she became a widow ; 
so he left his chambers in the Temple to in- 
habit it; with their united forces a very fair 
show is made, and he keeps too sharp a look 
out for her to run into debt. She is precisely 
" the sort of woman one hates to have as an 
appendage to ope's own family ; so I am just 
as well pleased she does not find Ellen lively 
enough to think it any fun to go about with 
her." 

" The lady takes a great interest in you," 
observed Falkner. 

"Does she? what makes you think so?" 
asked Stapylton, laughing. 

" She is very curious about you, which comes 
to the same thing," said his fnend. 

** In what point have I the honour of exciting 
that noble passion in her ?" inquired Stapylton, 
rather superciliously. 

" I suspect in many points," answered 
Falkner, "but the main one is — shall I tell 
you V 
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" You may as well." 

"The thing she would give eyes and ears 
to know — only she came to the wrong shop 
when she set upon me for information— is— " 
continued Falkner, lowering his voice, and then 
mimicking that of Mrs. Mowbray, " ' What- 
ever induced Mr. Stapylton to marry her cousin 
EUen r " 

" Oh, she would like to know that, would 
she ?" muttered Stapylton, with a clouded face. 
" I wonder," added he, smiling contemptuously, 
"what she might be disposed to pay for 
the gratification of this same curiosity of 
hers !" 

I 

" Whatever you might be disposed to ask, 
I take it," replied Falkner ; " so you know 
where to sell a secret." 

" I believe," said Stapylton, half to himself, 
" I could get all she could pay me, without 
striking that bargain, if I had a mind." 

" But you will leave that to the man with the 

unpronoimceable name in the embassy, 

won't you ?" asked Falkner. 

" What, the fellow Mansell is taking such 
pains to keep out of his house ? Of course, 

c 3 
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Mansell is in the right, and the more so as that 
bewitching gentleman is already encumbered 
with a good'for-nothing wife at home ; so he 
runs no risks, whatever Mrs. Mowbray may. 
Still, I wish the Count were recalled to his own 
castle or dunghill, or whatever it is, before she 
quite loses her senses and her reputation, for 
she would be the second of my relations by 
marriage who has done for herself by that kind 
of folly. It must be owned," continued he, in 
an irritated tone, '' that Ellen had need to be 
every inch of the good little woman she is, to make 
up for the very unsatisfactory connections I have 
through her ! One thing, however, I shall not 
be bored with Mansell any more ; and if Bar- 
bara will not go out this season, as she has just 
been pleased to say, why, I shall not take on 
this house for another month as I had intended, 
but go back to the country in ten days, which 
will be a considerable sparing of expense, and 
expense must be looked to in this precious year 
of coming into one's fortune, especially when 
one has a tumble-down manor house to build 
up again like Woodthorpe." 

" Going out of town 5o soon will be rather 
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a disappointment to Mrs. Stapylton, will it 
not ?" asked Falkner. 

" Not the least," answered Stapylton ; " pro- 
vided she has the children with her, she does not 
care where she is; of course, we can't have 
any one to stay there, in the state Woodthorpe 
is in ; and if I have business in town, 1 can 
have my old lodging in J^rmyn Street, and run 
up and down as I please." 

" Very true," assented Falkner ; and Stapyl- 
ton having observed that it was past five, they 
both went out to take their intended ride. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

While the above coDversation was passing, 
and while that which had preceded it in the 
drawing-room between the two cousins was 
being continued in Mrs. Stapylton's dressing- 
room, the fair Barbara Stapylton sat alone in 
her chamber, musing on what had occupied her 
thoughts for some days: namely, the declara- 
tion which she had received from Everard 
Mansell, and her brother's half-indifferent, half- 
scornful manner of expressing to her his abso- 
lute rejection of such a suitor. The refusal of 
his consent had grieved without much surprising 
her, as she was well aware that the connection 
was not advantageous enough to outweigh 
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Ralph Stapylton's evident dislike to his wife's 
cousin ; but she had been painfully astonished 
at the way in which he had thought fit to make 
known his will and his opinions to herself, for 
she was, perhaps, the only one of those who 
depended on him, who had never till then per- 
sonally experienced the least harshness or want 
of consideration on his part. 

He was the eldest, and she the youngest of a 
numerous family, the intervening members of 
which had been snatched away by death, and it 
followed, therefore, that the remaining brother 
and sister were bound by a far stronger feeling 
than that ordinary kind of habitual affection 
which usually accompanies the tie of bl6od, when 
not neutralized by opposing influences. Proud 
of Barbara's beauty, admiring her spirit, and 
loving her as the most sacred legacy trusted to 
his care by a mother whom he had not always 
obeyed, but had never ceased to reverence, 
Ralph Stapylton, who showed little tenderness 
to his wife, and a very moderate interest in his 
children, centered on his sister whatever feelings 
of warmth or softness still lurked in a nature, 
which, if not positively and inherently hard, had 
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been so hardened, as to have» in a great measure, 
lost whatever capability of unselfish attachment 
it might once have possessed. Such being the 
case, it may easily be understood, that, prizing 
her so highly, and believing her to be both likdy 
and worthy to add, by a splendid alliance, to the 
consideration already enjoyed by a wealthy and 
long-descended family, nothing could be more 
offensive to him than any interference with these 
prospects on the part of a man personally dis- 
tasteful to himself, and who, however well born, 
was now, and was likely long to remain — poor 
for his station. While Barbara, on the other hand, 
whose dependanceon her brother, as her guardian, 
had hitherto increased, instead of diminishing 
her love for the indulgent protector whose 
strongest affections had been bestowed on her 
even in her infancy, was struck, on his showing 
her the overbearing self-will, and uncompro- 
mising inflexibility which all others around him 
had endured, with such a stunning amazement 
that she could scarcely collect her faculties 
sufliciently to reflect clearly as to how she should 
act, now she had discovered the utter impossi- 
bility of ever influencing, or even moving, the 
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purpose of a maf^ to whom she had believed 
herself to be dearer than any other human being. 
One thing, however, was plain and decided in 
her mind — ^she would not yield. She was too 
certain of the excellence of her choice to admit 
one hesitation on that point ; and her disposition, 
though ruled by far better principles, and 
balanced by a far softer temper than her 
brother's, partook too much of his to aDow her 
to be easily frightened, or persuaded out of what 
had once been her fixed intent and desire. She 
would not yield, but neither would she take any 
step which should either in her own, or the 
world's eye, lower her mother's daughter, and 
Ralph Stapylton's sister. She would wait ; she 
was young enough to dread the loss of no charm 
at the end of four year's constancy — ^and of her 
lover's steadfastness she conceived no doubt; 
but her mind was sorely disturbed by the un- 
certainty of finding any means — such means 
as she should not scruple to employ — of 
making him aware that she looked on her 
brother's disapprobation as no final impe- 
diment to their union, but simply as a 
tridl of their faith and truth till her ma- 
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jority should give h^ a legal right to dispose 
of herself. 

These reflections were interrupted hy a 
knock at her door. She rose hastily, opened 
it, and was instantly clasped in a warm and 
sisterly embrace by Mrs. Mowbray, whose gaiety 
and good-nature had always had their effect on 
Barbara's lively, though more earnest nature, 
yet without entirely blinding her to her faults. 
Now, however, she saw in her only her lover's 
sister, perhaps his messenger, and she returned 
her caresses with equal, nay, with even greater 
demonstrations of affection. After the first 
words of regret and sympathy had been some- 
what incoherently spoken, Mrs. Mowbray asked 
Barbara with a smile, " if she knew what she 
was come for ?" 

" I suppose," answered the young lady, " you 
are come to show me how kindly you feel, for, 
and with me ! I am inexpressibly glad to see 
you !" 

" Well, I am come for that ; though, if there 
were no farther object, I do not know whether I 
should have thought myself bound to come and 
look at tears, however pearly, that I cannot wipe 
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away. But what else, do you think, brings me 
here ?" 

" If you have a message, dearest Ger- 
trude, do give it me quickly?'^ cried Bar- 
bara. 

" It is a message, and a pretty cool one^ aU 
things considered. My brother says he must see 
you before you leave town on Tuesday ; so, as 
nothing and nobody is to be smuggled into this 
fortress of your brother's, as Ellen is afraid to 
speak, and will not let me attempt it either, it 
follows that you must take on yourself, if you 
have indeed the feelings you profess for 
Everard, to ask Mr Stapylton's leave to have a 
farewell interview — the longer the better of 
course — and tete-a-tete ^ if manageable ; but ever 
so short, and even chilled by a witness's presence, 
if it can be only obtained on hard conditions." 

" It will be useless — better not ventured on !" 
said Barbara, '' and yet," continued she, after a 
pause, with sudden animation, "I will ask 
Ralph too ; he can but waste some more hard 
words on me ! Everard shall not say I missed, 
out of cowardice, the sole chance of meeting we 
may have for years ! and if it fails, why then 
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you win tdl him for me, fifom me, how that 
come, what may oome — ** 

** Yes, I miderstaiid,'' intenropted Mrs. Mow- 
bray. " I know an that ezacdy, and it must 
do for EFoard, if better may not be- But I 
may reckon on your speaking to your bro- 
thcrr 

''On my speaking to him, yes," replied 
Barbara. ''As to the result, it is another 
thing." 

" Wen, you are to ask leave, (I look upon you 
aU as a pack of fools for troubling yourselves 
about the ceremony,) and EDen is to write the 
result to me ; so &r my business is done. But 
I should like, it would please me in my heart's 
core, to see you give Mr. Stapylton his due, 
by treating him to the just doom of aU man- 
kind, when cross and tyrannical — ^a little harm- 
less deception ! If I could but see my stiff brother 
slipping secretly in 1" 

" Oh, Gertrude, I am so glad he does not 
ask me to do anything clandestine ! It would be 
hard to refuse, but I like him so much better 
for seeking nothing of the kind; for if I 
yielded, I should seem to justify Ralph's con- 
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temptuous opinion of women, and all he said 
the other day that hurt me so much." 

" He deserves it should be justified I but 
what did he say to you my sweet little Barbara ? 
How could he vex you ? he was in a towering 
passion, of course." 

" No," answered Miss Stapylton, " he had 
been violent at first ; and I minded less what 
came from his mouth then; but afterwards, 
when he had calmed down, to hear him coolly 
observe * that as I had never had any other lover, 
1 saw all kinds of attractions in your brother 
which I should have seen equally in any one 
else, who had happened to be the first to attend 
to me, no matter whether he were a moustachioed 
dandy, or a sententious student,' to hear him 
remark that as a self-evident matter of fact, and 
go on to attribute to all girls, without exception, 
' a love of having something going on, to ex- 
cuse themselves for which they must needs fancy 
themselves desperately in love, when in truth 
they are only idle — while thfy have no idea all 
the time of what will really make them happy,' 
to hear such things, and many naore said by 
one whom I had thought superior to those kind 
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of views, did, I confess, hurt my feelings un- 
speakably !" 

" Oh, my dear, they all hold us as cheap at 
bottom, though they only occasionally favour us 
with their sincere opinion," said Mrs. Mowbray, 
smiling. 

" Many do, I know, but not all ; not Everard, 
I am sure !" replied Barbara. 

" I won't swear for him," said his sister, 
gaily. " You will find out some day, Barbara ; 
but really Mr. Stapylton has no business, with 
you and Efleh beside him, to pass such sweeping 
judgments ; let his other experiences, and I 
believe he has had plenty, be what they will." 

" I knew," returned Miss Stapylton, " that he 
was very particular." 

" Particular !" repeated Mrs. Mowbray, with 
a sarcastic stress on the word. 

" Well, I mean," continued Barbara, " that I 
had often heard, him severe on some women ; but 
those deserved it ; and I never expected to hear 
him speak as if one and all were made up of 
vanity and thoughtlessness, without discrimina- 
tion to guide, or principle to restrain them !" 

'^ I cannot feel so much astonished as you. 
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It is very horrid of him, no doubt ; but, I am 
the less surprised at Mr. Stapylton's having such 
impressions, because a man who has had — has 
every day — as I said just now, such experience 
of what many women are, is more excusable 
than some would be for now and then generalizing 
his conclusions a little too niuch.'' 

" I understand what you mean," said Barbara, 
gravely, after a few moments of silence ; " and I 
suppose you are saying what you have heard re- 
ported; but I had rather not attribute that sort of 
excuse to him; and whatever you do, Gertrude," 
added she, taking her hand eagerly, " never re- 
peat anything like what you have been just 
saying to Ellen ! it would break her heart !" 

Neither Mrs. Mowbray's memory, nor her 
conscience was ever long burdened with her own 
sayings and doings ; and the speeches she had 
addressed to Mrs. Stapylton, not an hour ago, 
were so thoroughly effaced from her thoughts, 
that it was with the sincerest good faith that she 
exclaimed : 

" You don't suppose that I should be so mis- 
chievous ! No, I hope I know rather better than 
that ; but it is wonderful (between you and me). 
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considering how many good-natured people there 
are in the world, that she should never have 
learnt where he was last autumn year, just after 
your youngest little nephew's birth ; nor heard 
any echoes of the talk there was the following 
spring, about him and another fair lady who 
shall be nameless !" 

'^ I don't want to hear any of those stories, 
true or false," said Barbara, colouring deeply ; 
"but I do wish, I always have wished that 
Ralph were not so frequently, and so long absent 
from EUen as he is, if it were only to prevent 
people's fancying that he prefers other society." 

" If she had ever shown the spirit of a mouse," 
observed Gertrude, " he would be afraid to leave 
her so much to herself ; but she has none ; and 
no man — your brother least of any — considers a 
woman like that. Tell me truly, Barbara, donH 
you think her most unsuited to him ?" 

" I hardly know what to say," replied she, 
slowly ; " in some respects, I should look on 
her as better adapted to live with Ralph than 
most women ; and there is more in her, by a 
good deal, than you or people in general think ; 
still, I see that she is too much afraid of him. 
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and I know my mother wished he had chosen 
one who could have had more influence over 
him." 

" But were you not surprised at his taking 
such a child as she was ?" 

"Why, we could not know thatatfirst. Mamma 
was delighted at his marrying ; and to me, at 
thirteen, a girl as old as I am now could not 
appear a child ; but when we saw her, when 
they came to us at Wingate, ten days after the 
wedding, even I was surprised at the little at- 
tention my brother paid her. In fact, he left 
her from the very first to be entertained by 
mamma and me, day after day, while he rode 
or fished ; and though she seemed to expect no 
more, I was old enough of my age to guess that 
a bride, who knew her own claims, would have 
thought herself entitled to a diflFerent sort of 
treatment. As to my mother, she was charmed 
indeed with Ellen's countenance and disposi- 
tion ; but her wonder at Ralph's queer ways 
was beyond expression. You know, I was 
mamma's only companion, and, young as I was, 
she trusted me as a friend, pouring out all her 
anxieties to me. How often, during that first 
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visit of theirs, did we discuss the subject I but 
I never knew her speak of it to any one else. 
The nearest approach she ever made to it, was 
saying once to Aunt Thorold, 'That girl/ 
(meaning Ellen), ' is a sweet child ! but I could 
almost wish she looked less devotedly up to my 
son ; she will find out his faults some day, and, 
after having used him to be adored as a piece of 
perfection, she will never be able to wean him 
from one of his faiUngs/ '' 

"Lady Cecilia was right there," said Mrs. 
Mowbray. "And does Ellen still remain (as 
she pretends to me), in the blessed belief that 
Mr. Stapylton is faultless ? or is it sheer servile 
fear that makes her behave as if she thought 
so?" 

" She is not now blind to his defects of tem- 
per, nor yet to his wilfulness, and want of — right 
feeling, I must call it, and of strict principle 
even, on some points ; in fact, I know she is 
painfully alive to it. But it is not mere servile 
fear, though she is timid, that makes her always 
say the best she can for him; it is that she 
really tries to think so ! And then there is 
another thing — she has felt in an over-sensitive 
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manner the disgrace reflected on our family by 
her half-sister's misconduct, which came to 
light about six months after Ralph's marriage. 
He was so furious, so outrageously angry — 
though, after all, it was not as if one of our own 
relations had brought shame on us — that I con- 
sider it not impossible he may have made Ellen 
think that he repented his union with her; 
which would explain many little things that have 
dropped from her now and then. I cannot 
help fancying this notion weighs on her, and, 
joined with her natm^l timidity, prevents her 
ever daring to disapprove of many things, which 
I know cannot please her. I used to think her 
foolish for having such a feeling, and still more 
foolish to let it oppress her ; but, now I fiilly 
know what Ralph can say when irritated, I do 
not so much wonder at her quailing as she does, 
under the eye of one who, as she imagines, may 
possibly think she has cost him too dear." 

" It would be long before he made me 
quail !" said Mrs. Mowbray, contemptuously. 
" But we have wandered a great way from our 
original subject — from you and Everard, my 
dear child" 

VOL. I. D 
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''Not such a long way, according to the 
chain of my thoughts," answered Barbara ; " for 
it is constantly in my mind how differently I 
should be situated at this moment, had Ellen's 
views and feelings the least influence over 
Ralph's ! But he still looks on her as a child, 
and thinks her high opinion of Everard grounded 
on nothing more than her having been told by 
her grandmother that he is ' an exceflent young 
man,^ and upon her recollections of his giving 
her sugar-plums when she was a little girl. If 
he thought more of her judgment, he might 
make some effort to conquer his prejudices, 
might learn to know Everard, indeed, and then 
all would go right; for to do Ralph justice, 
he does esteem real generosity and unselfishness 
in friend or foe with his whole heart ! no one 
more warmly. But he has such an exaggerated 
dread of hypocrisy in every quarter, that it is 
hard to prove to him that any good action is 
in very truth the real thing it goes for. It 
seems strange that a man who is himself so 
straightforward, should expect nothing but de- 
ception on all hands ! I could wish him dif- 
ferent in many respects, you may believe me ; 
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but if ever a being was the slave of his word, 
or ready to do and suffer anything for the sake 
of what he holds to be honourable, it is my 
brother ! so that, could his motives and standard 
be raised, he has in him the capability of all 
that is noble, and I might be as proud of him 
as you have cause to be of Everard !" 

Mrs. Mowbray smiled quietly as she said: 
'^ You are a dear little enthusiast, Barbara, and 
look your enthusiasm most beautifully. Mr. 
Stapylton, too, looks exactly what you describe 
him to be, and I can fancy a woman who had 
once fallen in love with him, being kept, in a 
pretty tight chain ever after ; only I should 
not have fancied, somehow, that Ellen could at 
any time have been much in love with him, or 
any one." 

" Why not ?" asked Barbara. 

" Oh ! I don't know," replied Gertrude, "at 
least I cannot explain ; and, at all events, I 

must go now, for the lord of the castle may be 

> 

back from his ride any minute, and I don't want 
him to know what a tremendous time I have sat 
hatching treason in his hold. I must just say 
the needful to Ellen and be off!" 

D 2 
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Thus speaking she kissed Miss Stapylton, and 
hastened away, leaving her to think, with no small 
agitation, over the request she had promised to 
make to her brother. She was far from sanguine 
as to its effect, and the scornful looks and words 
lately bestowed on her, had made so painful an 
impression, that it needed all her strength of 
mind, as well as all her attachment to Mansell, 
to induce her to brave the probable repetition of 
what had already tried her so severely. But 
she was better endowed with moral courage than 
her sister-in-law; and various circumstances, 
both of nature and education, had formed her 
character — made her mentally older in fact — 
than most girls of seventeen; so that her 
daring was founded more on genuine resolution, 
and less on blind passion than that of the gener- 
ality ; while her full appreciation, beforehand, of 
the difficulties she was to encounter, diminished 
the likelihood of her shrinking from her purpose 
the moment they were visibly presented to 
her. 

The Stapyltons dined at home that day, and 
alone; for Mr. Falkner had an engagement. 
The party was not very talkative ; and in the 
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evening the master of the house read the paper, 
while his wife worked, and his sister held a book 
in her hand. 

Soon after the tea-things were taken away, Mr. 
Stapylton asked Barbara, " if she were going to 
the Mordaunts that night ?" and, on her reply- 
ing in the negative, he said, addressing his wife, 
but scarcely looking up from his paper, 

" Then, Ellen, you must represent our party : 
for I am not going." 

" Are you not ?" cried she, in some dismay ; 
" I should be so much obliged," she proceeded, 
timidly, " if you could go for ever so short a time ! 
I do not want to stay late — but Mrs. Mordaunt 
made such a point of our being there to-night, 
and it is so unpleasant to go in quite alone." 

" If it annoys you," said he, " I see no neces- 
sity for your going; Mrs. Mordaunt wanted 
Barbara ; and as she is not to be had, I don't 
suppose her appendages will be much missed." 

As he spoke, he rose to look for a pamphlet on 
another table, and Barbara took the opportunity 
of saying hastily to her sister-in-law, " do go, 
dear Ellen, if it is not very disagreeable to you ; 
for I feel that, if T am to speak, it must be now 
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or never, and I know you could not bear being 
present/' 

" I had indeed much rather not be by !" replied 
she, trembling at the bare idea of the impending 
discussion ; " and, besides, I believe it would 
be more polite that one of us should go." 

^^ I think, Ralph," continued she, turning to 
her husband, « that I am rather bound in civflity 
to appear for half-an-hour at the Mordaunts ; 
so for once in a way I will go alone." 

" Very well," answered Stapylton, " I see no 
objection," and she left the room to dress ; not, 
however, without casting an anxious look towards 
Barbara, who remained in that quivering, 
half-choking state, which is apt, when the 
moment of action draws near, to seize on those 
who have resolved, however valiantly^ to venture 
on a conversation with persons in authority over 
them, on the subject most interesting to them- 
selves. It required some courage to begin on 
such a topic to a brother, and that brother Ralph 
Stapylton ; but she knew nothing was to be 
gained by delay, and was certain of being given 
no handle or opportunity for what she wished to 
ask ; so after some moments of reflection, she 
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made an effort over herself, and drawing nearer 
to Stapylton, said, with a tolerably firm voice, 
" Can you listen to me for a minute, Ralph ?" 

" To be sure I can, Barbara," answered he, 
laying down his paper, and looking her full in 
the face ; " what have you got to say ?" 

She bore his gaze steadily, and replied with a 
somewhat hurried utterance, 

" I have to say that Everard Mansell wishes 
exceedingly to pay me a farewell visit." 

A look of angry surprise replaced the gravity 
of expression with which his eyes had been fixed 
on her's, and he seemed on the point of giving 
way to violent passion ; but he restrained him* 
self, and turning back to his paper, observed 
coolly, as if there was no more to be said on the 
subject, ^' that in that case, Mansell was a less 
sensible man than he had taken him to be." 

" But, Ralph," persisted Barbara, who having 
once braved his wrath, was less fearful of con- 
tinuing than of commencing the discussion, 
" be it wise or foolish, he desired beyond every- 
thing to see me once more, and I have promised 
to do all I can to obtain l^ave for him." 

" You have ! have you ?" said her brother, in 
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a tone which strongly expressed his scornful dis- 
pleasure. '^ Who has mentioned his wishes to 
you ? and to whom did you give this discreet 
promise? I forbad any letters passing !" 

"No letters have passed," replied Barbara, 
her brow flushing haughtily ; " but I received 
the message from — I gave the promise to — 
Gertrude Mowbray." 

"A fit ambassadress ! so that was why she went 
up-stairs ! I might have guessed ; but I did look 
on the whole thing as so completely at an end, 
(having at once expressed myself decidedly upon 
it) that it never occurred to me that even her 
folly would iilduce her to stir in such a matter ;" 
and he betook himself again to his paper. 
Barbara felt well-nigh crushed under this re- 
buff; but considering that she could have 
nothing worse to endure, she remained standing 
beside him, and said calmly after a short pause. 

"You have not given me an answer yet, 
brother." 

" No ! why what answer are you waiting 
for? you know my mind on this subject," 
cried he, "you can't pretend you expected for 
one moment I should permit such a meeting ? 
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It is my business to use my understandiDg for 
you, and to hinder the mischief, the folly, at 
least, of such a proceeding ; I wonder at your 
proposing such a thing to me !" 

" So would many, brother," replied she as 
she returned to her seat, " but you have been, 
up to this time, kindness itself to me ; till within 
these few days, you seemed to think well of me, 
(of my feelings and intentions at least) and 
T cannot find in my heart to attempt any de- 
ception ; though you must be well aware that if 
I chose, watch as you would, and threaten as you 
might, it would have been no very difficult 
matter for me to have granted this interview 
without your ever suspecting it." 

" By heaven, that is true enough !" muttered 
Stapylton, in smothered rage, " they all outwit 
us at that game," then raising his voice he 
added more distinctly, " that having fully ex- 
plained himself, he wished to hear no more 
about the matter." 

" You shall not, brother," replied his sister, 
" but I think it due to Everard Mansell to mention 
that he was quite willing our farewell should pass 
before witnesses rather than not be granted at all." 

D 3 
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^^ I did not think he was such a fool ; that's 
all I can say again and again/' said Stapylton, 
" and there's an end of it." 

Barbara leaned her head on her hands, with- 
out attempting another word, while her brother 
endeavoured to resume his reading, from which, 
however, he involutarily looked up from time to 
time, to cast momentary glances on her; till 
at last he rose, and paced up and down the room 
apparently quite unnoticed by his sister, who sat 
still like a statue, as pale, and almost as immove- 
able. His reflections, meanwhile, were not of 
an agreeable nature. He felt doubt — indecision — 
and all doubt was peculiarly hateful to him ; too 
hateful indeed to allow him in matters of action 
ever to remain long without coming to some 
determination. He stopped in his walk throqgh 
the drawing-rooms, seeming to commune silently 
with himself; and then quickened his step again 
as if to make up for lost time. Finally he 
approached his sister, and said, laying his hand 
on her shoulder, " Barbara ! I have thought this 
over, and though I have not changed my opinion 
or my intentions one iota, I will permit — provided 
you do not take the permission as anything more 
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than what it is — I will permit this farewell, un- 
advisable as I think it, on condition that it passes 
in Ellen's presence." 

" Did I hear rightly ?" exclaimed she, starting 
to life in glad amazement. '^Will you allow 
it?" 

" I will," he replied, gloomily ; but regardless 
of his sternness, she threw her arms eagerly 
round his neck, exclaiming " oh, dear Ralph, 
how shall I thank you ?" 

"Don't thank me," was his answer, as he 
sullenly withdrew himself from her caresses ; 
but seeing in the sorrowful eyes she turned on 
him, tears which they had not shed while she 
was imploring a parting interview with her 
lover, his affection mastered his resentment, and 
folding her in his arms he strained her to his 
breast with an emotion of which mere observers 
of his usual manner would have judged him 
incapable. 

"You have made a fool of me, Barbara," 
said he impatiently, as he released her; and 
instantly resuming his habitual demeanor, as 
if ashamed of having relaxed from it, he abruptly 
asked her if she would " run up to EUen, and 
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beg of her to make haste down, as he wanted 
to speak to her." Barbara vanished ; and while 
her brother remained alone, his considerations 
ran somewhat as follows : 

" Her's is a pretty determined nature ; and 
though I have little doubt she will change and 
forget as quickly as her neighbours, it will not 
do to strain the cord too tight. It is a choice 
of evils, but I suppose I may trust him, in 
Ellen's presence, to keep my conditions, if he 
accepts them ; so there is no more to be said 
against their looking at each other for ten 
minutes before a witness, than against their 
being furnished by me with a pretext for consi- 
dering themselves as the most oppressed lovers 
that were ever created ! The one is not more 
exciting to the imagination than the other ; at 
all events, whether I was right or wrong, I have 
given in, and cannot retract." 

At this moment, Mrs. Stapylton entered 
hurriedly, dressed with a simplicity which 
suited her age rather than her position, and 
betraying, by her heightened colour, how much 
she was agitated by what she had just heard 
from Barbara. This momentary glow bestowed 
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a brightness on her exquisitely delicate com- 
plexion, and a lustre on her soft hazel eyes, 
which supplied all that was wanting to give her 
an acknowledged title to the beauty seen in her 
by those few who noticed her appearance ; but 
it had passed away before she had been a 
moment in the room, and she was more than 
usually colourless by the time her husband 
tiurned to her, and said : 

'' I suppose she has told you I mean to let 
him come?" 

" Yes, she has," replied Ellen, not daring to 
look or speak the pleasure which, mingled as it 
was, she had felt on hearing the news. 

"I don't know that I have been wise to 
allow it," proceeded he ; " but, be that as it 
may, J want you to write — to him (not to his 
sister) to ask if he will give his word of honour 
to make no further use of the ten minutes' in- 
terview allowed him in your presence, than 
strictly to bid farewell? Of course I know 
there will be protestation and desperation enough 
and to spare ; and that I do not care for, but 
what I mean is, that I expect him to refrain, as 
a point of honour, from offering or seeking any 
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pledge, by word or by token, by which she 
might fancy herself bound ; and I reckon on 
this condition being followed out in' the spirit 
as well as the letter. I have consented to the 
interview, but I am not going to give him the 
opportunity of entangling her in an engagement, 
of laying a fetter on her, which is the very 
thing I most utterly discountenance. In a 
tete-a-tete, flesh and blood could not stand to 
such conditions, but the presence of a third 
person makes a great difference; and I sup- 
pose that, if he agrees to them, I may trust 
your cousin ?" 

",7%a< you may be sure of!" cried Ellen, 
with an animation which, for a second, recalled 
the crimson to her cheek, and the life and light 
to her small regular features. 

" I believe so," proceeded he, gravely. " I, 
in his place, should refuse ; but men are very 
different. Now, will you be so kind as to write 
the note as distinctly and unmistakeably as you 
can ? for the sooner this matter is got over, the 
better ; and it ought to be left in Queen Street 
to-night." 

She sat down, and tookjup her pen without 
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delay, nor was she long in composing her 
epistle ; for her perfect simplicity of mind and 
habit of obedience prevented her feeling any 
doubt or uncertainty as to expressing exactly 
what she was commanded to state, painful as it 
was to her ; while her extreme kindness of heart 
furnished her with unsought expressions of sym- 
pathy, and her consciousness of deserving no 
ill-will, (added to trust in her cousin's affection) 
precluded her having any fears of personally 
offending. It may be supposed that her letter 
was distinct, and its sense '' unmistakeable," as 
it received an assenting nod when submitted to 
Stapylton's inspection. She sealed it hastily ; 
and he said to her, as she was leaving the room 
to go to her carriage : 

"There is no necessity, you will observe, 
Ellen, for Barbara's knowing the engagement 
I have thought it right to exact, short of her 
actually questioning about it. You understand 
me?" 

" Yes, perfectly," replied she. 

So saying, she went to Mrs. Mordaunt's 
evening party, leaving the note at Everard Man- 
sell's on her way ; and, after spending a short 
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time in a crowded room, chiefly occupied in 
making excuses to her acquaintance for Bar- 
bark's absence, she found, on her return, an 
answer to her communication in her cousin 
Everard's hand. She took it up eagerly, and 
on opening it, she read as foUows : 

" Dearest Ellen, 
"The conditions are hard, but I accept 
them; and will be with you at ten to-mor- 
row. 

" Ever yours affectionately, 

" E. M." 
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CHAPTER UT. 

George Mansell, of Chillingworth Park, 
father of Everard Mansell and Mrs. Mowbray, 
(and Mrs. Stapylton's uncle,) had, while yet a 
child, succeeded his grandfather in the possession 
of great, and, as some thought, enormous wealth. 
He married before he was of age, pleased both 
him;5elf and his guardians in the alliance he 
contracted, indulged in no vicious habits, was 
blameless in all the relations of domestic life, 
and no one imagined, or even deemed it possible 
that the magnificence in which he lived could 
be gradually undermining his fortune. Never- 
theless, the annual overstepping of his income, 
large as it w^as, brought about the usual conse- 
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quences; embarrassments — ^slight at first, and 
such tis a man of courage and resolution might 
have easily faced — but which Mr. Mansell, who 
was not endowed with those good qualities, al- 
lowed to increase, till the situation of his affairs 
became every day more irretrievable. 

This state of things was as little suspected 
by his wife as by the world ; but her death, 
which occurred when Everard, their eldest son, 
was twenty, and Gertrude, their only daughter, 
thirteen, hasteiled the decay of her husband's 
fortunes, by removing the last check upon the 
far-spreading luxury of a numerous establish- 
ment, in which her authority had kept up some 
semblance of order, at least, if not of economy. 
Still, everything continued to be carried on in 
the same style ; Miss Mansell, although nomi- 
nally under the control of a governess, began, 
at fourteen, to do the honours of her father's 
house to his visitors, and rode about the coun- 
try on the finest horses money could procure ; 
while Everard was supplied at Oxford with an 
allowance which placed him on a footing with 
the first in rank as well as in wealthy and his 
younger brother, already in the army, was in- 
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dulged in every caprice and expensive habit 
incident to his age and position. 

Everard, though by no means indifferent to 
the pleasures which his youth, his good looks, 
and his supposed prospects opened to him, was 
by nature studious, and believed to be, endowed 
with uncommon talents. Whether the judg- 
ment of the world would confirm this opinion 
of his friends, could only be known on his en- 
tering on some field for their display; but 
taking into consideration his advantages of con- 
nection, and the great wealth to which he was 
reputed heir, he was certainly well-gifted enough 
to justify both his relations and himself in the 
expectation that [he would be able to make use 
of the facilities his situation afforded him for 
entering early into public life, with the pro- 
bability of taking a distinguished part in it. 

Such hopes he cherished at the university, 
where he earned an amount of reputation sufli- 
cient to strengthen the views his friends enter- 
tained ; and when, on leaving it, he set out on 
travels of a more extended description than was 
then common even among the most wealthy 
and most adventurous, it was partly with the 
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idea of 611ing up in an interesting manner a 
period of leisure which, if he and those around 
him were not greatly deceived, was perhaps un- 
likely soon to recur in the course of a life to be 
spent in more important avocations. But be- 
fore he had reached the point he had looked to 
as the farthest bound of his wanderings, he 
was summoned home by the news that Mr. 
ManseU had died, at the age of forty-four, al- 
most suddenly, and without a will. 

This event brought about the discovery, 
utterly unforseen by Everard, (as by the world in 
general) that his father's property was loaded 
with debt, and that it would be well if he, his 
brother, and his sister, could be provided with 
the means of living carefully, and frugally, out of 
the wreck of the vast fortune, amid whose 
splendour they had been bred. Everard Man- 
sell conducted himself, in this great trial, in a 
manner which showed his strong sense of honour 
and firmness of character ; for looking all diffi- 
culties at once in the face, and giving proof of 
rare unselfishness, he made it his first object 
(after fulfilling all that the most scrupidous 
honesty could require) so to provide for the 
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younger members of his family, that his brother 
should be enabled to continue in the profession 
he had chosen, and that his sister, now living 
under the protection of a maternal aunt with 
whom she resided till her marriage, should be 
neither portionless nor dependant. This distri- 
bution, however, would not have left him, as he 
ultimately proved, the poorest of his kindred, had 
itnot been for another claim. His father's mother, 
who was still living, and who, as far as appear- 
ances went, might live many years, had, through 
some neglect or mistake, been so slenderly pro- 
vided for by her settlement, that her son had 
been in the habit of making a considerable ad- 
dition to it ; and this ceasing at his death, she 
would have been compelled to suflfer what must 
have been, at her age, extremely painful changes 
in her way of life, had not her grandson engaged 
himself to supply the deficiency, in a great degree, 
during the remainder of her existence. Man- 
sell's first feeling, after making thege sacrifices^ 
was an honest satisfaction in their accomplish- 
ment; but this could not shield him from a 
very keen sense of the alteration in his pros- 
pects, or from a somewhat exaggerated view of 
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the diiFerence which that alteration was thence- 
forth to produce in the estimation others would 
make of him. The loss of actual luxury and 
splendour was less in itself to one of his cha- 
racter, than to many ; but the destruction of all 
hopes of that speedy distinction he had looked to, 
embittered his mind and called into action many 
feelings of a disposition whose besetting sin was 
pride, in a manner extremely unfavourable both 
to his popularity, and to his worldly interests in 
general. His brother went abroad with his 
regiment, shortly after his father's death, while 
his sister Gertrude, living in a perpetual whW of 
society and amusement in the house of the aunt 
whose favourite and chief object she was, seemed 
utterly removed from him by pursuits and tastes, 
though not by distance of place: so that he 
became in every respect isolated ; and, if he kept 
up the intercourse as well as the feelings of 
friendship with a few among the many men 
with whom he had been intimate in boyhood 
and early youth, it was more owing to the con- 
stant affection with which he had inspired them 
and their determination to keep him in sight, 
than to any attention on his part, to what was 
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after all, as much for bis pleasure as for his 
advantage. Such being his situation, and his 
mood of mind, it may readily be believed that 
the legal studies to which he turned himself (less 
from vocation for the profession they were meant 
to lead to, than because nothing else appeared 
open to him) were Uttle interfered with by the 
attractions of society, though his perseverance in 
them was a good deal diminished by his love for 
learning and researches of a less practical kind, 
as well as by his hopelessness of their ever 
bringing him, such as he was now become, to 
that distinction and honour, the royal road to 
which he had lost. But neither his studies, nor 
the pursuits which were the charm of his solitary 
existence, prevented him from being a strict 
observer of the duty of paying occasional visits 
to old Mrs Mansell, who, since the death of her 
youngest daughter, had been, in a manner, en- 
trusted to the care of a middle-aged widow, a 
distant connection of the family, whose straigh- 
tened circumstances led her to accept gladly the 
post offered her. 

This duty, however, was perhaps less irksome 
to one of Mansell's habits than it would have 
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been to most men. He did not sacrifice any 
entertaining society for that of his grandmother 
and Mrs. Vincent; and, during the last few 
years, his visits at Burfield Lodge had given 
him the means of kec^ping up the affectionate 
intercourse of former days with his cousin, 
Mrs. Stapylton, in the only way that gave him 
real pleasure. Her mother had been a sister of 
his father's, whose union with a Major Hope 
of the — th had been distasteful to her familv, 
for reasons many and various ; of which two, at 
least, would have been sufficient in themselves 
to excite dissatisfaction ; he being, at the time of 
his marriage with Miss Mansell, an embarrassed 
man, and, moreover, a widower, already encum- 
bered with a daughter of thirteen, afterwards 
that very Lady Hutchinson, of whom Mrs. 
Mowbray made no honourable mention in her 
conversation with Mr. Falkner in the first 
chapter of this work. Major Hope, however, 
had died early ; and all causes of estrangement 
being buried in oblivion, it befell during the 
long visits his widow paid her brother, the late 
Mr. Mansell, that little Ellen, although four 
years younger, became the gentle and submis- 
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sive sharer in all Gertrude's childish games, and 
the favourite pet and plaything of Everard's 
early youth. She was yet a child, when Mrs. 
Hope found it expedient to leave England, and 
reside for some time on the continent ; and a 
child she still appeared in Everard Mansell's 
eyes, when, on his aunt's death, he went over to 
Blois, to escort her, and her mother's confiden- 
tial maid, home to his grandmother's. 

His mind, it is true, was at that time too 
fully occupied with a stronger and deeper inte- 
rest for him to cherish any but the most bro- 
therly feelings towards the sweet-looking, but 
childish girl of sixteen and a half under his 
charge. What change these feelings might 
have undergone had Ellen Hope been still an 
inmate of his grandmother's cottage a year later, 
when his day-dream had vanished, and he awoke 
to find himself deceived and disappointed, can 
never be known. But this much is certain, 
that neither love* nor jealousy had any share in 
the extreme vexation with which he learnt, a 
few months after her arrival in England, that 
Ellen was about to be united to Ralph Sta- 
pylton. 

VOL. I. E 
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Gertrude, then on the eve of marriage her^ 
self with " the Honourable Augustus Mow- 
bray," wondered, and, indeed, never ceased won- 
dering at Captain Stapylton's choice ; so little 
did it appear in harmony with any of that gen- 
tleman's tastes and likings, or with the pride 
which all who knew him expected to. see him 
gratify by an alliance which should add lustre 
to the name and family he valued himself on, 
instead of seeking out a girl, whose birtB, when 
inquired into, was indeed unexceptionable, but 
whose chief claims to distinction rested on her 
relationship to a family whose wealth and conse- 
quence had departed. 

Everard's wonder was, perhaps, not so great 
as that of his sister and her friends ; he was 
older, and had witnessed stranger caprices ; but 
he could only look with sorrow and anxious 
forebodings of evil on his cousin's union with 
a man of whom he thought ill, and whom he 
utterly disliked. Stapylton and he had been 
often thrown together in early manhood, par- 
ticularly at one time, while Everard, still an 
Oxford student, was visiting a relation by the 
mother's side, who had then a high official situ- 
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ation in Ireland, where Stapylton was at that 
moment with his regiment. There was between 
the two that strong element of mutual repulsion 
not unfrequently to be seen in persons, who, 
having a certain similarity in the ground-work 
of their character, ai*e thoroughly opposite in 
tastes, views, and habits ; especially when nei- 
ther possess any of that pliancy of nature which 
enables men to round^ off the sharp corners of 
their minds when in contact with each other. 

Stapylton's haughty indifference to the claims 
and feelings of others, joined to his scarcely 
concealed contempt for pursuits and enjoyinents 
in which he did not sympathise, could not but 
offend one who justly looked on himself as his 
equal in all points ; while, on the other hand, 
the cool, imperturbable demeanour in which 
Mansell even then knew how to wrap himself, 
when he encountered misinterpretation or super- 
ciliousness, was, in Stapylton's eyes, a tacit 
defiance which he could with difficulty endure. 

These feelings no ways diminished on either 
side when they became connections by marriage, 
though decency and courtesy veiled their mutual 
dislike; but it required all Mansell's warmth 
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of affection for his cousin to prevent him from 
absolutely withdrawing from the merest inter- 
change of civilities with her husband, whom he 
now believed to be arrogantly sensible of his 
worldly superiority over himself. And when in 
addition to his former causes, real and supposed, 
for thinking ill of Stapylton, he heard the 
general report of Ellen's being neglected by 
him, his dislike, thus justified, grew stronger 
and stronger ; while, if he privately stigmatised 
the object of his aversion as "profligate, un- 
feeling, overbearing," he was himself character- 
ised by him as " precise, hypocritical," and "just 
endowed with that sort of power of mind which 
sometimes succeeds in confusing a plain under- 
standing with sophistries ; but unlikely ever to 
make the kind of talents he possessed available, 
impeded as they were at every step by the pride 
which eat into his very being." 

Such being the view each had of the other, it 
may be readily understood why Mansell was no 
frequent visitor at the Stapyltons house, and 
why he looked on the opportunities offered him 
of meeting his cousin at Burfield Lodge, as a 
happy means of renewing the friendship he had 
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never ceased to feel, but the outward demon- 
strations of which would otherwise have been few 
and far between. Mansell's life, however, was 
now no longer spent in the same utter seclusion 
as formerly ; the death of his younger brother, 
which had occurred abroad, nearly three years 
back, and the discovery that some of the relics 
of his father's property were likely to become 
more profitable than had ever been expected, 
had made a considerable alteration in his worldly 
circumstances ; while the fact of his subsequently 
taking up his abode with Mrs. Mowbray could 
not but lead to a certain change in his habits, 
and bring about a partial renewal of intercourse 
with those from whose circles he had so entirely 
withdrawn himself. But the gravity of eye and 
manner which he had acquired during the years 
he spent as a lonely student, remained undi- 
minished even when he occasionally took part 
in the brilliant assemblies frequented by Gertrude. 
No ill-health had altered his carriage, nor could 
his marked and regularly handsome features ever 
cease to be striking. But those who had known 
him at two-and-twenty found it difficult to be- 
lieve those features the same that they had seen 
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SO expressive of life and hopefulness. His 
demeanour, also, when in general society, had 
something cold and measured in it, which might 
be qualified as stiff pride by those wh6 disliked 
him, while friends rather gave it the name of " a 
dignified calmness which belonged to his person 
and character." Whichever of these opinions 
might be the most prevalent, every one allowed 
that he looked older than he really was ; and it 
often required the testimony of a cotemporary 
to establish the fact that he was scarcely two- 
and-thirty. Something of this might be partly 
owing to a fixed determination never again to 
encounter the delusions incident to those who 
seek the company of the young and fair; a 
determination which insensibly led him to con- 
verse rather with the aged than with the youth- 
ful, and had perhaps given a certain severity to 
his manner. 

It may be, therefore, easily believed that, to 
a man so disposed, the knowledge, in the 
preceding autumn, that Miss Stapylton had for. 
the first time, accompanied her sister-in-law 
to his grandmother's, no ways added to the 
pleasure he promised himself from his wonted 
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visits to Burfield Lodge. He had seen Barbara, 
but only as a child, and concluded that, in her 
double capacity of a beauty whose seventeenth 
birthday was near at hand, and of an imperious, 
exacting Stapylton, he should find in her a 
nature as distasteful to his, as was her brother's. 
He did not, however, think her of importance 
enough to punish himself for her supposed faults 
by abstaining from visits which were usually 
made pleasant to him by the presence of his 
cousin ; and on his first short stay he was agree* 
ably surprised not to perceive in Barbara's man- 
ner any outward token of the defects, which, in 
his estimation, must be latent, at least, in all who 
bore her name. He ceased, therefore, to regard 
her as any hindrance to the amount of content- 
ment he commonly enjoyed at Burfield Lodge ; 
and as old Mrs. Mansell, who was justly of 
opinion that her house was enlivened by her 
present guests, was more urgent than usual in 
her invitations, his visits gradually became more 
frequent. 

Mrs. Stapylton's stay at her grandmother's 
was prolonged by various causes, the chief of 
which (little suspected by herself), was neither 
more nor less than this. Her husband, who 
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had shortly before come into possession of 
the Woodthorpe property, was at Melton,' and, 
though he occasionally found it possible to leave 
that place for a few days together, his inclinations 
at the moment no ways led him to spend them 
at home ; and as old Mrs. Mansell was always 
delighted to obtain her grand-daughter's com- 
pany, and Ellen was as well pleased to be with 
her as at Woodthorpe without her husband, it 
also suited him better that his wife should be 
supposed to be fulfilling a duty to an aged rela- 
tive, than that his neighbours should have the 
power of counting up the exact number of weeks 
that Mrs. Stapylton was "left to herself," at 
Woodthorpe. The result of this convenient 
arrangement was one little dreamed of by him, 
or, indeed, by any one else ; for, as it was a 
generally understood thing that Mrs. Mansell 
was never to be left to the care of servants alone, 
it followed that her companion, Mrs. Vincent's, 
only opportunities of visiting her nearest re- 
lations were those times when either Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton, Mrs. Mowbray, or Everard Mansell could 
take her place at Biu*field Lodge ; and of this 
present opportunity she took advantage, so that 
Mrs. Stapylton, constantly occupied in watching 
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or amusing her grandmother, had little leisure 
to perceive or speculate on the progress of her 
cousin's intimacy with her sister-in-law. Bar- 
bara, predisposed to admire Mansell's character 
from all she had heard of it, interested by his 
conversation, and charmed with his countenance, 
" the most expressive she had ever beheld," was 
only the more ready to be captivated from the 
distance which his gravity of manner, and 
difference of age interposed between them; 
while he on his part, bewitched by her surpassing 
beauty, was forced to confess that in her frank 
liveliness, and apparent disposition to be pleased 
with everything around her, he could find no trace 
of the Stapylton pride and heartlessness. 

Each being thus attracted to the other under 
circumstances which favoured their being con- 
stantly together, it may be comprehended that 
the strong contrast ' between them only helped 
to kindle mutual love. But their love, though 
equal in ' degree, was very different in kind ; 
for, while Barbara yielded herself wholly up to 
the new feeling which possessed her, and gloried 
in an adoration which she believed to be more 
than justified by the merits of its object, Man- 
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sell, often disappointed, and more than once 
deceived, struggled against the passion he could 
not overcome, blushed at his own folly in loving 
a girl so many years younger than himself, ahd 
bitterly scorning his own weakness, strove to 
banish the thoughts which tempted him against 
his own judgment and original impressions, to 
seek to win one who might probably one day 
repent the sacrifice she made. 

No " farewell words " brought these conflict- 
ing feelings to an issue, for Mrs. Stapylton and 
Barbara left Burfield Lodge for Woodthorpe 
somewhat suddenly at last, while Mansell was 
in London, and expected to find them still there 
at his next visit. He had leisure, therefore, to 
strengthen his stoical view of the matter ; he 
resolved firmly never to ask for the hand of 
Ralph Stapylton's sister, and even determined 
to avoid her sight fof • the fiiture. But these 
determinations do not always depend on our- 
selves ; those whose relations are connected by 
marriage are frequently forced, in a manner, into 
each other's society ; and Mansell met Barbara 
when the Stapyltons came to town in the spring, 
His convictions and his resolutions melted away 
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in her presence ; he saw that he was beloved, 
and, no longer naaster of himself, he uttered 
words which were answered with a trusting 
frankness which intoxicated him with joy, and 
for a moment shut out from his eyes the pros- 
pect of vexations and mortifications about to 
ensue. 

Stapylton's indignation, on learning what had 
occurred, was only equalled by his surprise. 
Parents, guardians, husbands, and brothers are 
proverbially blind ; and he, it must be allowed, 
had not even had the opportunity of seeing. He 
knew, or might have known, had he paid much 
attention to* the contents of his wife's letters, 
that Mansell had been frequently at Burfield 
Lodge ; but the idea that his beloved and beau- 
tiful sister could ever see ^anything attractive 
in one so thoroughly odious to himself, had 
never crossed his brain, and her doing so ap- 
peared, in his eyes, a sort of aberration of intel- 
lect. He pronounced at once "that it could 
not be," and his letter to Mansell, declaring the 
same, though couched in all the forms of 
^ courtesy established for such occasions, irritated 
the latter to the highest pitch, and his vehe>. 
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ment desire to see and speak once more to 
Barbara exhaled itself to his sister in a manner 
which at once inspired her with the wish to 
serve him, and with an excessive longing to stir 
up something like rebellion in the household of 
one whose will had hitherto been law to all it 
contained. 

Mrs. Mowbray's visit did, in fact, though 
indirectly, bring about a modification of Stapyl- 
ton's decree ; and Mansell, as we have seen, 
consented to the terms imposed upon him. 
But he had no sooner done so, than he repented 
of his weakness in seeking an interview clogged 
with such conditions ; he resolved twenty times 
during the night to withdraw his request ; and, 
nevertheless, found himself in Park Lane at the 
appointed hour next morning. 

Stapylton was already out of the house ; being 
resolved not to come across a man with regard 
to whom he felt disagreeably situated, and 
whom he now thought he had a right not only 
to dislike, but to scorn for his weakness in 
seeking a farewell with a woman he was not to 
obtain. His wife, meanwhile, sat waiting 
anxiously for her cousin's arrival; but, when 
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he appeared, she could literally find no word 
wherewith to welcome him, so much was she 
oppressed by her sense of the painful nature of 
his visit, and by her knowledge of what his 
feelings must be towards her husband. Man- 
sell interpreted rightly her distressed look and 
uneasy silence, pressed her hand warmly, and 
said, in an affectionate tone : 

" Don't make yourself unhappy, my dear 
little cousin — I know how it all is, and I can 
tell you, I think myself truly fortunate in having 
no more unfriendly duenna selected to listen to 
such words as I may speak, and to count the 
minutes I may spend in looking my last ; for it 
is no more." 

" Oh, my dear Everard !" exclaimed she, 
with tears in her eyes, " that is the very thing 
that grieves me so deeply ! to be placed here, 
as it were, to watch, and not be able to leave 
you a moment's free interchange of speech, or 
prolong the permitted space by a second ! yet 
I know that Ralph — it is with the idea that 
he—" 

Here her voice failed her, as she became con- 
scious no defence she could frame for him she 
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loved best on earth would gain belief, and her 
cousin endeavoured to console her by his assur- 
ances " that he did not ask, did not wish her to 
grant the slightest extension of the favour con- 
ceded to him." 

"But where is Barbara?" continued he. 
" She does not repent — " 

" No, no," interrupted Mrs. Stapylton ; " but 
I wished to see you one moment alone, as I 
have done, and I will call her." 

She left the room as she spoke, but reappeared 
before many moments were over, leading her 
sister-in-law by the hand. Alike in pne point — 
for neither Ellen nor Barbara were above the 
middle height — and apparently of the same age, 
in spite of a difference of four years between 
them, it is difEcult to imagine a greater contrast 
than they presented, both in feature and in ex- 
pression. Ellen was pale as death ; but Barbara's 
agitation was far from robbing her cheeks of 
their roses ; it rather added to the richness of her 
colour, and to the splendour of her large lustrous 
eyes. Mansell advanced eagerly towards her; 
but the glow of pleasure which had lighted up 
his countenance, died away as he drew near, and 
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Ke took hold of her hand without speaking. 
He fixed his eyes on her's as if he would fain 
have penetrated into the soul whose mingled 
pride and softness they reflected, and gazed on 
in silence till not only her long dark lashes sank 
over the deep blue orbs they shaded ; but a cloud 
of displeasure overspread her brow, her head 
drooped shyly, and she strove to withdraw her 
hand out of his, while she hastily uttered the 
words " Have you nothing to say to me ?" 

This question broke the spell that bound his 
lips, and he exclaimed in a tone of angry despair : 

" What should I say ?" Why did I ask for 
this? Ought I not to have known what tan- 
talizing misery I was seeking ? I repent that I 
came here to expose my lack of manhood and 
endurance !" as he spoke, he let go her hand 
with a reckless gesture, adding bitterly, " I have 
no more to say, Barbara." 

" But I have," cried she, casting a hurried 
glance towards the clock as he pronounced his 
last words ;' " there is no time now for inquiring 
what your strange looks and words mean ; but 
I believe you love me with all your heart, and I 
came here," continued she rapidly, after taking a 
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deep breath, " not to indulge unavailing regret—^ 
but to tell you, Everard — and to tell you with a 
witness," turning to her sister-in-law, " that my 
brother's refusal can only delay my being your's 
till I am twenty-one. Till then, I have promised 
to do Ralph's bidding ; but I am ready to bind 
myself by the most solemn words you can desire, 
to be your wife at the end of four years, even if, 
as I fear, my brother's opinion remains un- 
changed, here is my hand back again ; will 
you take it on these terms ?" 

Her lover listened to this speech with breath- 
less eagerness, stood still for a moment as if 
rooted to the spot, then suddenly throwing his 
arms round Barbara, clasped her to his breast ; 
and she had scarcely unwound herself from that 
long and close embrace, when Mansell led her 
flushing and trembling towards his cousin, 
saying as he did so, 

" You are both witnesses that I kept my faith, 
that I urged nothing on her ! I bought admis- 
sion here by agreeing to refrain ; but I never 
agreed to refuse the gift given me ! Tell 
Stapylton so, Ellen ! Come what may, you are 
mine, Barbara — I know no words more binding 
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than you have used, than I use now — ^in some 
countries what has passed would constitute a 
marriage. Still four years are a long time, and 
I am not so young as you !" 

" Then you ought to be wiser than I !" re- 
plied she, smiling ; " and let the promise we 
have exchanged make you happy !" 

" One is never quite happy !" cried he, " for 
I see by Ellen's face that our time is passed. 
When will you see me again ?" 

" When shall I see you ? I suppose you 
mean ;" said Barbara, " for it has little enough 
to do with my will. But, when fate permits, 
which, I hope may prove sooner than now seems 
likely, we shall meet again Everard ; and till 
then, do you only trust in me as I do and shall 
in you ; and you cannot be altogether unhappy !" 

Mansell shook his head. 

" It is time, it is indeed time,'' said Mrs. 
Stapylton, anxiously. (It had, in fact, long ex- 
pired.) Her cousin felt that his delay was not 
fair on her; and having torn himself away from 
Barbara, he left the house in a very different 
mood of mind to that in which he had en- 
tered it. 
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A glad, almost a triumphant smile continued 
to animate Barbara's features even after his de- 
parture ; but the expression of her face changed, 
as on looking round on her sister-in-law, she 
perceived the deepest anxiety painted on her 
countenance. 

" Ellen, you don't think I have done wrong, 
do you ?" exclaimed she. 

" No," replied Mrs. Stapylton, " I believe you 
have done only what I should have wished to do 
in your place; but," here she hesitated, and 
Barbara, sitting down beside her, finished her 
sentence by saying, " But, what will Ralph say to 
it ? you meant, did you not ? he will say some 
very sharp things to me," she proceeded, " and to 
that I have made up my mind ; while as to you, 
he will and must believe my word that you were 
never three yards from us, and that you hurried 
Everard away ^th all your might." 

" It is not only that," cried Ellen, " and I hope I 
am not so selfish as to shun taking my part in your 
difficulties ; but the very thing has happened 
that Ralph thought to guard against, and that 
Everard pledged himself not to seek !" 

"Oh, now I quite understand,'^ interrupted 
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Barbara, hastily — " I could not know — ^but I 
believe I felt how it was ; or I could never — 
never— have brought out what I did ! So he 
consented to pay that price for seeing me ! How 
I rejoice that I took courage, and gave him, of 
myself, the reward he deserved ! And my brother 
laid his commands on you to tell me nothing 
of the conditions he had exacted ?" 

. Ellen made no reply, but looked down, colour- 
ing deeply ; and after a few moments . she ex- 
claimed, " It is not that I am afraid for you, or 
for myself ; but I cannot bear he should fancy 
that Everard broke faith with him." 

, " I could bear it still less, Ellen,'' said Miss 
Stapylton ; " and will spare nothing — myself 
least of all — to convince him of Everard's perfect 
honour. Still he may say — he may think — 
yet after all, I cannot repent of what I have 
done." 

" Heaven forbid you ever should !" cried her 
sister-in-law with deep emotion. Barbara threw 
herself into her arms shedding tears of affection 
and gratitude, till at length, recalled to the 
business of the day, they began to consider, not 
without uneasiness, at what time they might 
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expect StapyltoQ back, and whether he was 
likely or unlikely to inquire immediately how 
the interview with Mansell had passed. He 
did not return till late in the afternoon, and 
when he did, though he looked grave and pre- 
occupied, he made not the most distant allusion 
to what he knew had been going on, and even 
when alone with his wife, the little he said was 
entirely on the subject of their leaving town the 
week after next, and of his wish that Barbara 
should accept her uncle, General Thordd's invita- 
tion, which would entail her leaving London 
several days before they themselves took their 
departure for Woodthorpe. 

Ellen worried herself exceedingly with doubts 
as to whether it were or were not her duty to 
begin upon the subject herself, and relate every 
detail which would most irritate him ; but after 
a good deal of self-tormenting casuistry, her 
timidity helped her conscience to the conclusion 
that an unasked explanation was for the present 
at least unnecessary. She was, however, some- 
what surprised that the night, and greater part 
of the following day passed without any reference 
to what could not but interest him, however 
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disagreeably ; and when at last he did say with 
his hand on the door ; " of course you were 
present during that foolish interview yester- 
day ?" and she had replied in the affirmative, 
he waited for no more, but left the room as if 
glad to be rid of the subject, and without 
noticing that it was sheer lack of breath which 
had hindered her from proceeding farther. 
She was only half relieved, however; for she 
felt so guilty that she forced herself to rise and 
follow him to his room ; but he was gone, and 
out of the house, before she was downstairs. 

They did not meet again till dinner time, 
when he and Mr. Falkner made their appearance 
together ; and when Ellen was next alone with 
him, her heart failed her too completely for her 
to venture upon a matter he seemed resolved 
to speak and think of no more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

General Thorold, in whose house Miss 
Stapylton was shortly to become a visitor, was 
her uncle by marriage ; and in his family she 
had, since her mother's death, passed whatever 
time had not been spent at her brotber^s. He 
had not ^ been named as her guardian, but the 
intimacy of their connection, and the affectionate 
kindness he as well as his wife had always shown 
Barbara, made him almost appear in the light of 
one; and Stapylton had already rendered him 
aware of everything respecting Mansell and 
his suit. General Thorold was disposed to 
view the matter much in the same light as his 
nephew ; but thinking probably that the young 
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lady was more likely to be brought to reason by 
her kind aunt in a lively mansion, always filled 
with guests whenever fishing, shooting, hunting, 
races, or balls furnished a pretext for it — than 
by her moody brother, he expressed a wish to 
take Barbara with him for an indefinite time, to 
Illscote, his country house. This invitation her 
brother accepted for her with great satisfaction ; 
for, however little he might control his temper, 
and however scornfully he might treat those 
who differed from him in opinion, Stapylton 
was no fool, and was well aware that to punish 
Barbara for her offences by condemning her to 
the solitude and dulness of Woodthorpe, such 
as it now was, and such as it must remain for 
many months to come, would be to defeat his 
own object. 

Barbara, on her part, had consented passively 
to the arrangement ; she was warmly attached 
to h«r uncle and aunt, but, at the moment, all 
places seemed equally indifferent to her ; so that 
her desire to obey her brother's wishes in every 
respect, save one, was her only motive for com- 
plying. Now, however, she began to regret the 
consent she had so hastily given, and also to 
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repent of her somewhat . petulant decision " to 
go no where that season ;" a decision which, as 
she now perceived, would result in her brother's 
giving up the house they then occupied, and in 
Ellen's leaving town in a few days to spend 
several weeks of loneliness in the half-disman- 
tled house at Woodthorpe ; for, that Ralph 
should give up Ascot and his various engage- 
ments for the ensuing month, could be expected 
by no one — certainly not by Barbara. 

Her self-reproach sharpened her grief at 
parting from so loving a sister-in-law — from so 
sympathising a friend; but these reflections 
came too late, and as she and Mrs. Stapylton sat 
together on the morning before that fixed for 
her departure with General Thorold, she could 
only express her vexation for having said words 
she could not now unsay, and her sorrow for 
being unable to keep her sister company at 
Woodthorpe. 

Ellen endeavoured to persuade her that she 
should be neither dull nor lonely in the country ; 
and went on to say '^ that her and her husband's 
visit to the Hippesleys* for Epsom week, would 
delay her going for that time — perhaps for ten 
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days — though the children would start for 
Woodthorpe on the day originally fixed." 

" Gertrude is to be at the Hippesleys, too, I 
think," observed Barbara." 

" Yes, I believe so," replied Mrs. Stapylton. 

As she spoke, a note was brought to her, and 
the servant said an answer was waited for. 

"Why this is from her — from Gertrude!" 
.cried she, " what can be the meaning of it ? 
She has heard something or other about grand- 
mamma, she does not say what, but writes as 
if her going to the Hippesleys must depend on 
* my decision.' Oh ! she will be here in half-an- 
hour to talk it over ' if I am disengaged, and can 
see her,' so I have only to beg her to come, and 
perhaps 1 shall understand it then." 

So saying Mrs. Stapylton took pen and 
paper ; but just as she was seated at her writing- 
table, her husband entered the room, and going 
close up to her, said in a low voice : 

"What is Mrs. Mowbray writing to you 
about? I saw her servant waiting in the 
hall." 

" Nothing that concerns what you are think- 
ing of," replied she, glancing at Barbara who 
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was leaving the room, " she only wants me — 
but you had better look at her note." 

" Oh ! no, no, I have ktters enough to read," 
said he, "just tell me what she wants." 

" [ cannot, for I do not well comprehend," 
replied his wife, " but she would like to come 
here for an hour or two ; is there any objection 
to her doing so ?" 

" None that I see," answered Stapylton, care- 
lessly, " of course I rely on you for seeing that 
she does not appear again in the character of 
go-between." 

Ellen now wrote her note speedily, begging 
her cousin to come to luncheon and stay as long 
as she could ; then rang the bell and dispatched 
the invitation without loss of time. 

Stapylton presently observed, half to himself, 
half to his wife, that one of the minor objec- 
tions to Barbara's connecting herself as she 
wished to do, was that she would have had to 
live so much with " that woman," whom 
Mansell could not, with any regard to what 
was due to himself, allow to set up on her own 
foundation, and follow out her own devices. 
" For,^^ continijed he, '^ she wants leading- 
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strings as much now, at five-and-twenty^ as she 
could have done at fifteen, being just one of 
those who, if you give them but rope enough, 
are always sure to hang themselves !" 

" You always abuse Gertrude behind her 
back," remarked Ellen, with a smile ; " though 
I am sure you like her better than you think, 
because when you meet, you always get on 
capitally with her." 

"To be sure!" said Stapylton, smiling a 
diflPerent smile from his wife^s, " so I do — and 
so do most men — so did even old Thoresby, 
who never speaks to any woman alive but his 
housekeeper ; and yet, if you recollect, she 
made him drive her fifteen miles to cover 
from Woodthorpe, after I had backed out 
of it !" 

" I do think she has good feelings at bottom, 
notwithstanding," pleaded his wife, "which 
makes me the more vexed at seeing her do 
herself so little justice." 

Stapylton smiled again. 

" Really and truly," proceeded she, " 1 feel 
sure that if she had anything to interest her — 
anything for her affections to rest on — ^she 
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would be different ; now if she had not been 
so unfortunate in losing that child — *' 

But she was interrupted by a loud laugh that 
burst from Stapylton, who said, when he could 
command his voice : 

" No, no, Ellen, don't waste your compassion ! 
Not that I want to blame her on that score 
either," proceeded he ; " for the truth is, I 
think that fall she got as she was clearing her 
five-barred gate, was about the cleverest trick 
she ever played, and saved the world and her 
family the appearance in life and limb of just 
such another idiot as Augustus Mowbray !" 

" She was very foolish — very wrong," said 
Mrs. Stapylton ; " only that I don't think she 
half knew the extent of the risk she ran ; but 
it brought her so near to death herself, besides 
costing her the life of her child, that it was a 
hard lesson." 

" And one she has profited by singularly," 
rejoined her husband. " I would lay my life 
she would do as much next winter, if one only 
gave her the opportunity." 

" How can you tell ?" said Ellen. " It was a 
great pity she ever hunted at all ; but the person 
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I most blamed was her husband, who ought to 
have prevented her venturing herself in such a 
way." 

" Blame a fool for not bridling a mad 
woman !" muttered he. " I should hardly have 
recommended him the attempt ! but he has 
departed ; which is as well for every one, per- 
haps ; and she — is just at our door," continued he 
from the window where he was standing. " Yes, 
it is she, and looking uncommonly well, I must 
say." 

In a few moments, Mrs. Mowbray was in the 
room, kissing her cousin, and declaring '' that 
she felt as if it were an age since she had seen 
her." She affected some surprise at the sight of 
Stapylton, and said, sotto voce, as she shook 
hands with him, '^ that she was glad not to be 
thought quite such a bugbear as she feared she 
had become.^' She then sat down to explain 
to Ellen that she had that morning received a 
letter from Mrs. Vincent (the lady who lived as 
companion with old Mrs. Mansell), inquiring if 
it were not possible for her to come down to 
Burfield Lodge, to stay a fortnight there in her 
place ? 
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" Now," said Mrs. Mowbray, after showing 
the epistle to her cousin, " you see that Har- 
riet Vincent, though she ' regrets putting me 
out of the way,' and all that, makes no kind of 
doubt of its being in py power to go down ; 
and, if you observe, she mentions quite uncon- 
ditionally that she shall set off in three days; so 
that she is absolutely determined to go to her 
brother's then, whether she can or cannot be 
conveniently replaced." 

" Yes, I see," replied Mrs. Stapylton ; " and 
considering that it is to meet her sailor»son 
whom she has not seen for so long, and who 
must be off again by such an early day, and 
that there is business important to his and her 
interest to be transacted too, I cannot be sur- 
prised." 

" Well, I ^o think they might have managed 
for the boy to go to her at Burfield Lodge, and 
the rest might be deferred ! now, could it not 
be so contrived still ? shouldn't you say so ?" 

"Why, hardly," replied Ellen, timidly, but 
distinctly ; " for even if it could have been 
managed so originally, there would be no time 
now to alter all their plans, and if, by any at- 
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tempt at itj poor Harriet should either miss 
eeing her boy, or get into fresh troubles with 
her Hampshire relations, we should all reproach 
ourselves for ever with having caused such 
misery. But is it out of your power, Gertrude, 
to go down?" 

" No, it is not ; and no doubt, if you think 
we ought to let Harriet take her course, as she 
has settled it for herself, I must go. I wanted 
Everard to do it, but he can't without giving 
up all that business about his friend. Major 
Ormsby, who wants him particularly to be at 
hand these next three weeks, and says his pre- 
sence is of the greatest consequence to him ; 
that much I know is true; but I confess I 
thought that even if we ought not to interfere 
with Harriet Vincent's plans, grandmamma 
would be so perfectly well cared* for by Mary 
Clarke, who has been with her so many years, 
and who is used to read to her, you know, and 
is such a devoted creature altogether, that we 
need none of us, for those few days, make our- 
selves the least uncomfortable ; because, you see, 
after the first week, I should have no difficulty 
at all in going down, and if you only agreed 
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with me on that point, I should tell Everard so. 
You know, it would not be at all like leaving 
her to common servants; and then 1 should 
write down to Harriet, so as to free her, and 
promising myself for the earliest day I can/' 

All this was run off rapidly, as if in full con- 
fidence that the reasoning would be accepted ; 
but it failed of convincing Ellen, who was much 
annoyed at being applied to (as she evidently 
was) in order to be used as an authority against 
Everard's opinion of what was right. In her 
conscience, she could not admit that it was 
allowable, short of a life and death necessity, to 
give her grandmother over, even for a few days, 
to no other attendance and society than that of 
her domestics, however faithful ; it was painful 
for her to differ from Gertrude on a point 
which the latter thought worth urging with 
such eagerness ; but she was called on to give 
an opinion, and she gave it ; though with the 
greatest gentleness, and the greatest care to 
avoid a word which could offend. 

" Well, if you think so, of course I cannot 
stand out against your views and Everard's 
united," replied Mrs. Mowbray. "Yet it is 
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provoking, just at this moment; as a general 
thing, I like excessively going to grandmamma's ; 
but now, you see, there are so many things in 
the way, and then there are the Hippesleys and 
my engagement there ! I must write directly 
to Lady Hippesley to decline. I should not 
care so much about it, either, only that it is 
a first invitation, which, you know, one always 
wishes to accept ; and they were both so very 
kind about it ! I should be so sorry they fan- 
cied I was not desirous of seeing more of them ! 
If this had but happened a fortnight back ! 
Well, Ellen, you will write to me at Burfield 
from the Hippesleys, and tell me about every 
thing and every one ; you will have a delightful 
party there — at least, it would have been de- 
lightful to me ! because I know every creature 
that is invited ; I was counting them up last 
night." 

Mrs. Mowbray's countenance expressed more 
and more vexation as she proceeded ; and when 
at last she added vehemently, " How I shall 
envy you !" Ellen half reproached herself for not 
offering immediately to undertake her cousin's 
duty for her, and so leave her free to accept the 
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invitation from which she seemed to expect so 
much pleasure. Rut, although it was by no 
means her case " to know every creature who 
was to be at the Hippesleys," it would have 
been a sacrifice, and a greater one than she 
cared to acknowledge, to make such a proposal ; 
for she knew that she would see very little of 
her husband for some time after her return 
to Woodthorpe ; and if she made up her mind 
to go directly to Burfield Lodge, she must 
part from him a fortnight sooner than she had 
contemplated. She could not resolve to do so ; 
and she fortified herself with the reflection 
that the season was not half over, and that 
Gertrude would have amusement enough on her 
return from her grandmother^s to make up for 
the disappointment about the Hippesleys. At 
this moment, however, a sudden light over- 
spread Mrs. Mowbray's features, and she ex- 
claimed : 

" I see how it can be managed ! I shall go 
down the day after to-morrow, be with grand- 
mamma when Harriet Vincent leaves her, and 
then, after staying there till Monday, I shall, 
(if she is quite well, of course) run up and stay 
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at the Hippesleys till the Friday ; Mary Clarke 
can be everything to her mistress for that time ; 
and I shall be back at Burfield Lodge before 
dear old granny has been able ta miss me, and 
Everard need never know I ventured away at 
all!" 

These words brought Ellen to a decision ; 
she knew, by experience, that it was vain to 
expect to dissuade Gertrude from any plan by 
which she considered that she had reconciled 
duty and amusement; and she felt that the 
only way in which she could secure her grand- 
mother's being cared for as she and Everard 
thought right, was by proposing at once to take 
Gertrude's place, and going herself to Burfield 
Lodge, at whatever cost of her own pleasure 
and satisfaction. She therefore said : 

" I believe, Gertrude, that you would enjoy 
the week at Chipworth far more than I am 
likely to do ; so you had better not lose any 
part of it ; for, if Ralph makes no objection, 
there is nothing to hinder my going to grand- 
mamma's, and setting out the day after to- 
morrow in your stead." 

"Oh, you dear creature! are you in ear- 
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nest?" cried Mrs. Mowbray; "but I cannot 
allow you ; it is not fair." 

" Yes, quite fair," rejoined the other, " for I 
can take the children with me to Burfield 
Lodge, though not to Chipworth, which will 
niake me amends ; and it must be the same to 
grandmamma and Harriet Vincent which of us 
goes down." 

" Oh, of course, as far as that goes — here 
is a bit of Harriet's postscript, which I would 
not show you before, that says as much." 

As she spoke, Mrs. Mowbray showed her 
cousin a corner of the letter, in which the 
writer said " she would have proposed Ellen's 
coming to Burfield Lodge, in case Gertrude's 
leaving town was the least of an inconvenience ; 
but that she could not be expected to comply 
with a short summons as easily as one who was 
more independent in her movements." 

Ellen observed simply " that, on this occa- 
sion, there was nothing to impede her move- 
ments, and that her cousin was therefore to 
look on the exchange as made, and to write 
accordingly to Mrs. Vincent." 

" You have forgotten one ceremony, my dear 
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child," said Gertrade, looking towards Stapyl- 
ton, who stood reading the ' Times ' in one of 
the windows, having neither shared in nor lis- 
tened to the preceding conversation ; " you 
have not asked leave." 

" Oh," replied Ellen, " Ralph never makes 
any objection to my going to grandmamma's." 

She lost no time, however, in crossing the 
room, and submitting what she proposed doing 
to his opinion ; he did not make any objec- 
tion, saying : " Just as you please, only write 
directly to Lady Hippesley ;" and she sat down 
to do so without delay. While she was so 
occupied, Mrs. Mowbray said to Stapylton, 
" that she supposed he would still be among 
the company at Chipworth ?" 

" Yes, it is a way of enjoying Epsom that is 
not to be despised. Hippesley's is a capital 
house, and he knows how to fill it ; you make 
one of the party, don't you ?" 

" I do, thanks to Ellen's good nature ; it is a 
shame of me to accept — and I should not, but 
that I know she has been there before, and it is 
a first invitation to me ; though even that con- 
sideration would not persuade me entirely, if she 
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were not so indifferent to the kind of thing ; 
but I hope I may believe her when she says she 
does not care for it." 

" That you may," said Stapylton ; " she can 
take the children to Burfield Lodge, and will be 
every bit as happy there ; but tell me, whom 
are we to have at Hippesley's ?" 

Mrs. Mowbray ran over the names of several 
mutual acquaintances. 

" That is not all, though ; 1 am sure that is 
not all !" cried he. 

"Why, what do you mean? is there any 
person besides whom you expect? say the 
name, and I will tell you if it was amongst 
those I heard of." 

" So I would," answered Stapylton, " only I 
can't — unless you teach me, which you once 
promised to do ; but he is to be there, is not 
he?" 

" Who ?" 

" Oh, if you won't know, I can't help it ; but 
I hope he is not in the list." 

" Why do you hope so ?" inquired she. 

" I have my own reasons," he replied. 

" Now, what should you have taken a dislike 
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to him for ? That is so illiberal just because he 
is a Count — " 

" Then you have discovered him without his 
name ! I thought you would !" 

" Well — yes — he is to •be there ;" said the 
lady, " at least he told me so — I shall in- 
troduce you to him, and I mean you to be 
excellent friends together T 

" You mean it, do you ?' 

" Well, why not ?" cried she. " He is a 
most agreeable man." 

" I am fully convinced of it," was his reply. 

" Then why are you so prepared to dislike 
him r' 

"Don't you know that Ralph never can 
endure a foreigner ?" said Mrs. Stapylton, look- 
ing up with a smile from her note which she 
was just finishing. 

" Is that all your reason for resolving to 
hate him ?" asked Mrs. Mowbray. 

"Not all," rejoined he; "but somehow I 
don't expect to take to him." 

" Somehow ! now I must know the why and 
wherefore ! I will leave you no rest, Mr. Stapyl- 
ton ;" persisted Gertrude, while her cousin left 
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the apartment, saying, " she must tell her plans 
to Barbara." 

" No — no rest nor peace will I give you till 
you confess;" repeated she, with a look of 
mock enmity, which her instantaneous smile 
contradicted. 

" Then," said Stapylton, drawing nearer, and 
seating himself on the same sofa, " I will con- 
fess that I hate all those ' most agreeable men,' 
most heartily." 

" How wicked of you !" 

" I dare say it is wicked ; but I can't help it, 
any more than you can help a great deal you do." 

" Why, what do 1 do ?" 

" A little mischief sometimes — won't you 
confess it ?" 

" No, that T won't ! but you are not to 
escape me I" 

"I have no wish," interrupted Stapylton, 
moving nearer. 

" You know I did not mean that !" cried 
she in coquettish displeasure, and withdrawing 
a half-quarter of an inch from him, " but that 
you were not to escape from my questions ! 
why do you hate an agreeable man so ?" 
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" BecatTse the kind of fellows you call ^ most 
agreeable/ cut such as me out." 

" Oh, that is it !" cried she ; " sheer spite 
and jealousy ?" 

" Yes, spite and jealousy ,^^ said he, fixing his 
bright keen eyes intently on her, " even so : 
I expected a reward for my candour !" 

"A reward, indeed, when 1 ought to be 
scolding you for your bad feelings !" 

" I wish you would scold me !" 

" What ! do you like scolding ?" 

" Not the scolding in itself ; but — " 

"The truth is, you are spoilt!" cried she, 
" and want a little ill-treatment." 

" Which you will give me according to my 
requirements next week, I hope?" asked 
Stapylton. 

" I should do but what is right, I believe ; 
for Ellen is a great deal too kind to you." 

"No, Ellen is not too kind — but one likes 
a change sometimes. 

"I have no doubt it would be beneficial, 
said she. " But if Ellen does not give you too 
much of your own way, how is it you do not 
mind her more ?'^ 
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" I do mind her as much as is good for her 
01* for me," answered Stapylton, " but a man 
can't afford to be always sitting at his wife's 
feet ; it would never do — would be no use. 
When one does bend to the earth before a lady," 
said he as he knelt down to recover an orna- 
ment which had just dropped from her chdte- 
laine, " it is with the notion of being picked up 
again ; and if you were my wife," he continued, 
looking in her face as he returned her the 
trinket, " I don't much think I should have 
sought for, or restored your property so 
humbly." 

" I dare say not," replied she, as she received 
it ; while he rose, and stood before her in the 
careless posture habitual to him. ♦ 

" You and I should not get on well together !" 
she observed. 

" Not as husband and wife," said Stapylton 
in the tone of a parenthesis. 

" Not in any way !" 

" Yes, we should be a famous pair of allies, 
a capital couple to hunt together, be the game 
what it might ; I could tell you — " 

" Oh, that would take far too much time 
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now ;" interrupted she ; " you can keep all that 
tin I see you at the Hippesleys ; you can explain 
the whole to me then." 

" So I will," answered he. 

" I dare say you will forget all ahout it," she 
rejoined. 

" No, I shaU not forget," he said, in a marked 
manner, as he drew himself up in the middle of 
the room, " and (I must shake hands with you 
now, as Falkner is waiting for me), even if I 
should be so stupid as you presume, I dare 
say you will be kind enough to remind me !" 

So saying, and looking back at her with a 
smile, half of courtesy, half of defiance, he was 
leaving the apartment, but was recalled by her 
saying : 

" Mr. Stapylton ! I know you take some of 
your horses to Chipworth ; could not you bring 
Zara with you, that I once rode at Woodthorpe ? 
It would be exceedingly good-natured, for I have 
not a riding-horse just now, and it is not from 
every one I like to borrow." 

Stapylton, considerably taken aback by her 
request, could not, with all his presence of mind, 
do otherwise than express himself " honoured. 
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happy, &c.," somewhat sulkily indeed, but 
satisfactorily to the lady as to the matter of 
fact. 

" ril be hanged," said he to himself, when 
he had shut the door behind him, " if ever I 
saw so cool a hand ! wants my horse to ride 
on the * off days' with her Graf Enist von — 
the devil knows what ! What an idiot I was to 
agree to it, only not to be called a bear ! for I 
am not such a fool as she would fain make me 
with those confounded eyes of hers, which she 
works more in five minutes than any other 
woman in an hour ! It is the last time she gets 
anything out of me — that I can tell her !" 

While he thus commented on her demeanour, 
she congratulated herself on managing to be 
mounted when at Chipworth, without accepting 
the offered steed of her foreign admirer. " For 
doing which," she reflected, " Everard would 
never forgive me, while no one can rationally 
object to my getting a little good out of my cousin 
by marriage. 

" That Stapylton is an odd man,"she continued 
mentally, " cares neither what he says or does — 
not overgood-natured either. Still one can manage 
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him," she thought with a glance at the mirror, 
" when one knows how, and I shall like to see 
him at Chipworth with — some other people." 

Her reflections had brought her just thus far, 
when her cousin appeared with Barbara, telling 
her it was time to go down to luncheon. Mrs. 
Mowbray was in the highest spirits, and talked 
for all three during the meal, too much enchanted 
at having shifted a disagreeable duty from off 
her own shoulders, and at having, by a bold 
stroke, insured herself an additional pleasiu'e 
during her stay at Chipworth, to perceive any 
lack of liveliness in her companions. Neither 
did she afterwards, though she found herself 
alone with Barbara for a few minutes, abuse 
that opportunity (in Stapylton's sense of the 
word) by even naming her brother; simply 
inquiring at what hour she was to start next 
morning for the country, and expressing her 
sorrow at having to take leave of her so soon. 

" You will be happier on the whole, I believe, 
for being out of this house," continued Mrs. 
Mowbray, " though Mr. Stapylton seems to me 
to have got over his ill humour about * certain 
passages' surprisingly. At least, I have thought 
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him more agreeable and lively to-day than T have 
found him for some time." 

" Have you ?" returned his sister ; " I should 
have said that, whether on account of my 
misdemeanours or otherwise, Ralph has been of 
late graver and more silent than usual." 

" Ah !" replied Mrs. Mowbray, with a mys- 
terious sort of smile, "my solution for that 
would be, just — that he has nothing in hand — 
no * interest' to excite him. Those very active- 
minded men always require some, and I don't 
think there is any silken cord binding him at 
present ; so he has no amusement." 

" I don't wish him any of that sort." 

"Come, come, Barbara, don't colour up so 
angrily ! After all, I never meant to say any- 
thing monstrous of your brother; for taking 
the worst that people whisper — " 

"I don't know what you call monstrous," 
interrupted Miss Stapylton, " but I hate to hear 
such conjectures, and I do hope he will be more 
at Woodthorpe now than he was in the winter." 

" He ought decidedly ; oh, and he will — be- 
takes a great deal from me, and I am determined 
to give him a lecture at Chipworth." 
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" On whom are you so determined to bestow 
a lecture, Gertrude?" inquired Ellen, as she 
re-entered the room. Mrs. Mowbray looked 
rather disconcerted at this question, for she had 
been speaking too warmly and eagerly to hear 
the sounds of comiug footsteps and opening 
doors, which might have warned her of her 
cousin's approach. She recovered herself, how- 
ever, almost instantaneously, saying with a 
laugh. 

" I was only telling Barbara that I mean to 
speak my mind a little to your husband about 
his wicked ways of wandering about, and 
leaving you to amuse yourself at home." 

" Ah," replied Ellen, smiling, " you will not 
succeed in teazing me by pretending that ; for I 
am sure you are not really going to do anything 
of the kind." 

" Don't be too sure of that, my dear ! oh, 
you need not look so frightened ; he will never 
suspect you of having anything to do with it ! 
I shall tell him it would be but fair if you turned 
some of his tricks back upon him !" 

" My dear Gertrude, for heaven's sake," 
began Ellen — 
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My dear Ellen," interrupted Mrs. Mowbray, 
I will do nothing of the sort if it annoys you ; 
but in good truth, when you are so kind as to 
be taking my duty off my hands, I think I can 
do no less than look a little after the gentleman 
whom you are bound to honour and obey ; so 
that I shall do, lecture or no lecture ; you may 
rest assured of his being kept out of mischief 
during Epsom week at least ;" and so saying, 
she embraced them both, bid them hastily 
good-bye, and departed. 

" Gertrude never reflects for half a minute 
about anything, and she always says twice as 
much as she means," observed Mrs. Stapylton, 
as soon as her cousin had left her, ''but she is 
not unkind at bottom ; and if she knew what 
pain it gives me to hear Ralph spoken of in that 
way, she never would do it again !" 

The words were said quietly ; but Barbara 
saw that her sister-in-law had been hurt ; and 
her indignation against Mrs. Mowbray's thought- 
lessness was so much too great for utterance, 
that she was unable to frame the speech she 
wished respecting " Gertrude's strange appetite 
for scandal, and the improbable stories she was 
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always circulating." Her indignation was possibly 
the stronger, because with a knowledge of the 
world unusual for her age, but not unexampled, 
she had become more aware of the construction 
conunonly put upon her brother's conduct, than 
was his wife ; and now that her firm faith in 
the falsehood of that construction was beginning 
to be somewhat shaken, she trembled lest a 
random word might excite suspicions which 
would be the ruin of her sister's happiness. 
She wished to broach a new subject ; but these 
reflections, and the species of embari'assment 
they caused, seemed to prevent her thoughts 
from flowing readily into another channel ; and 
the silence remained unbroken till a servant in- 
formed them that "the carriage was at the 
door." 

Stapylton had once told Falkner " that he was 
thankful his wife had no intimate friends.'' 
He did not do Mrs. Mowbray the honour of 
accounting her one; but her heedless tongue 
had within the last week done much to remove 



that blindness of Ellen's, which was so essentia; 
to the peace of his household ; and for the con- 
tinuance of which he regarded her isolated 
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position with respect to other women, as some 
security. He had not, however, though despotic 
enough, made use of any authority to forward 
these views of his on the inexpediency of female 
friendships; chance alone had favoured him; 
and his wife's affections and interests were, from 
circumstances, as much concentrated as he could 
have desired. Concentrated too, as it seemed, in 
spite of nature ; for her disposition was loving 
and sympathizing in the highest degree ; and 
her timidity, founded upon genuine humility, not 
on sensitive pride, though it often rendered her 
silent, was not without grace, and could never 
be deemed repulsive. Still, those who met her 
in public saw little to contradict the general im- 
pression " that Mrs. Stapylton was a wax-doll, 
so little entertaining, that it was no wonder 
her husband left her so often to entertain her- 
self;" and she had never excited curiosity enough 
to be thought worth the trouble of nearer inves- 
tigation. Ellen's warmest affections therefore, 
were, next to her husband and children, bestowed 
on Barbara, her sister by marriage, and on 
EverarA Mansell, whose friendship and brotherly 
kindness had early won her gratitude and love. 
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The utter separation from Lady Hutchinson, 
(rigidly enforced by Stapylton) had been scarcely 
felt. They had lived little together*, had no re- 
collections in common, and bitterly as Ellen had 
suffered from her sister/s disgrace, it could not 
grieve her to be debarred the sight of a relation 
she had never been given the opportunity of 
loving ; and for whom all esteem had necessarily 
ceased. Her affection for Mrs. Mowbray was 
founded on old habit, and on the remembrance of 
old times, when Gertrude had been to her a 
lively apd good-natured, albeit a somewhat wilful 
playmate; but their views, their interests, and 
their feelings were now so different, that nothing 
deeper than a usual cousinly intimacy could 
subsist between them ; and it required all Ellen's 
gentleness and habit of yielding to the superior' 
claims of her older and more brilliant cousin, to 
retain as much regard as she did for one who 
treated her with almost as much patronising 
condescension as in the days of their childhood. 
To this feeling of superiority it might be in 
some degree owing, that Mrs. Mowbray put so 
little restraint upon her levity as to publish to a 
wife her opinion, or the world's opinion — of her 
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husband's conduct ; thereby performing the very 
worst office ever attributed by that husband to 
the most officious friend alive ; and could 
Stapylton have guessed at the nature of her 
conversation that day, .prudence might have 
forbidden any outward demonstration of his 
wrath, but he would certainly have held himself 
absolved from his promise of mounting Ger- 
trude on Zara, during her visit at Chipworth. 

At an early hour on the following morning, 
he started with his sister to meet Genera, 
Thorold, and place her under his protection . 
while Ellen remained behind, thinking somew ha t 
dejectedly of the uncertain length of time that 
was to pass before she and Barbara could expect 
to meet again. She was, however, before long, 
roused from her reverie by the return of her 
husband, who entered the drawing-room with so ^ 
chafed and displeased a countenance that she saw 
at once something was very wrong, though she 
dared not inquire what it might be. 

"So," said ^he, after two or three minutes 
silence, " I might have spared myself the pre- 
caution of tying Mansell's tongue (if tied it was) 
the other day, since my sister was pleased 
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according to her account of the matter, to do 
both his and her own busipess on the occasion ! 
You took care to keep that part of the story to 
yourself, Ellen," 

" I did not mean — " she answered faintly, " I 
was going to have explained the day you asked 
if I had been present all the time." 

" Yes, you answered that part of the question 
fast enough ; but what the devil was there to 
prevent you telling the whole truth ? Part of the 
truth often amounts to a lie ; and how could I 
possibly question concerning things past guessing 
at by a man who trusted his wife and his sister, 
and relied, moreover, on Mansell's honour ?" 

" As indeed you might, Ralph !" 

" I dare say ; I am not doubting it ; you need 
not take up his defence so warmly," said Sta- 
pylton. " But," he added more temperately, 
" believing I knew all — for I was not then aware 
how necessary it was to cross examine you — I 
said something to Barbara, as we were driving 
along, about my wish that she should, whatever 
her present feelings were, remain unbound by 
any promise, verbal or written, and thereupon she 
enlightened me with the news that she is as 
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solemnly engaged as a woman can be without 
her guardian's consent ; and all by her own per- 
verse act and deed ! She protests (and as I never 
caught her in a lie I am bound to believe her) 
that you never told her what I had exacted from 
Mansell, and that he never urged her to what 
she did ; and if it is so, as I suppose it is, for 
of course you swear to the same, and he is ' an 
honourable man,' I am obliged to be satisfied 
with your and your cousin's conduct at the ex- 
pense of learning that she, my flesh and blood, 
my only remaining sister, whom I was fool 
enough to think superior to any of her sex, is as 
wilfully mad and headlong in her fancies — ^they 
are not worthy the name of passions — as any of 
them ! She might have made as great a fool of 
herself about some one else, probably would; 
but I wish to God, Ellen, you had not chosen to 
throw her so much with Mansell last autumn 
and winter !" 

Ellen had need of all her gentleness and 
forbearance to refrain from answering so unjust 
a speech ; for the prolongation of her and Bar- 
bara's stay at Burfield Lodge had been Stapylton's 
own doing ; and Mansell's frequent visits there 
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had never been concealed from him ; yet she 
only said: 

" I am very sorry, Ralph — very much grieved 
that things have turned out so ; but I beseech 
you to forgiye me ; since indeed, if I was to 
blame, it was unwittingly ; and forgive me too 
what I have not been able to forgive myself — 
qiy weakness in not telling you all the other 
day ; for it is dreadfiil to see you look so severely 
at me^ and most of all when I am going away 
to-morrow !'' 

This humble supplication so far softened her 
angry lord, that he replied — moodily enough — 
biiC without violence, "that he was willing to 
believe she had meant no deliberate deception; 
he could pardon anything but that ; as to 
Barbara, the only chance left now was that 
changefulness might get the better of perverse- 
ness, and so do more for her than either reason 
or discretion." 

There was a dead silence for some moments, 
but after a considerable struggle, Ellen forced 
herself to say : 

" I think, Ralph, that if you build on Barbara's 
changing her mind, you will be disappointed." 
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Stapylton's eyes flashed angrily, but he re- 
strained himself and said with assumed calm- 
ness: 

"It would be unjust to be displeased with 
you for telling me what you believe to be the 
truth," (he had discrimination enough to see 
how much the effort had cost her,) " for I dare 
say," added he, with a sort of ironical candour, 
" that you are better able than I to measure the 
pitch of obstinate insanity to which a girl may 
work herself; and it is fair to confess," he 
continued, striking the table impatiently with 
his hand, " that I have been myself the greatest 
fool of the party in permitting that damned 
interview — condition or no condition." 

This implied pardon, ungracious as it may 
seem, was received by her to whom it was 
addressed with the warmest delight and grati- 
tude ! she threw her arms round Stapylton in 
the fulness of her recovered happiness, and ex- 
claimed in broken words that it would have 
killed her to have left him under the impression 
that she had acted crookedly by him. " For," 
proceeded she, " 1 am so sorry to have to go 
away now ! and you will hardly be able to 
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be at Woodthorpe by the time I leave grand- 
mamma's !" 

" No, I think not just at first," answered he, 
" but it is a pity you are not going to Chipworth. 
Mrs. Mowbray might just as well have gone to 
Burfield Lodge as you ; it was more her place." 

" Do you really think so ? If you had but 
said it yesterday ! now all is settled !" 

" Indeed, my dear, I had not a notion you 
cared ; I thought it quite possible you preferred 
going to your grandmother's." 

" Why I thought it best on grandmamma's 
account, so at all events I ought not to care ; 
and now you have said you do not blame me 
as far as my ipfentions went, I feel happy 
again !" 

After this conversation, Ellen remained more 
at peace with herself than she had been since 
Barbara's interview with her lover, and she 
struggled successfully against the renewed regret 
she could not help feeling for her hasty exchange 
with Gertrude, caused though it had been by 
her dread lest her grandmother should be ne- 
glected. In the afternoon she received a visit 
from her cousin Everard, who came to bid her 
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good-bye, and thank her before she left town for 
the kindness she had shown him, (so far as her 
power extended) in the course of all that had 
passed between him and Barbara. His expres- 
sions were warm and grateful, though it soon 
became evident that in spite of everything, he 
had already yielded himself up to a despondency 
which indicated little confidence in Barbara ; and 
his cousin now also plainly saw, what had 
hitherto escaped her observation, that even the 
truth and depth of his attachment could not 
hinder him from being as angry with himself 
for his own feelings, as Stapylton was with 
Barbara for her's. She felt hurt at the injustice, 
the mistrust which was betrayed by his manner 
even more than by his words, yet she dared not 

4 

express her thoughts openly for fear of counter- 
acting, though but indirectly, her husband's 
wish, and of disobeying him in the spirit if not 
in the letter. When, however, Mansell said 
with a look of gloomy determination, 

" I'd depend on you, Ellen, for telling me at 
once — that moment — if ever you have a sus- 
picion that she repents her engagement !" 

She replied in astonishment, " repent her en- 
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gagement ! what makes you dream of such a 
thing ?" 

" I would fain not dream of it," replied he, 
"would fain not be ridden by such a night- 
mare ! but knowing what madness it has been 
from the beginning, feeKng how much beyond 
my claims success would be — what am I not 
prone to contemplate ? I believe I am unjust ; 
I hope I am — I live on that hope ! And if I 
could but look forward on seeing her again, 
though it were but to see her as I did this 
morning — " 

" Then you have seen her to-day ?" 

" Yes, Gertrude told me when she was to set 
off, and I managed to have a glimpse of her, 
as she drove by." 
/ " And did she see you ?" 

" I think so ; but — you know her brother was 
with her." 

Mrs. Stapylton remained long silent : in her 
heart she thought Everard might have been in- 
spired with somewhat more of hopefulness that 
day at least, by even the momentary sight of 
her, by whom he had so much cause to know 
himself beloved. But she scrupled to reproach 
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him ; seeing, as she did, that he could not shake 
off the evil forebodings weighing on his mind, 
which she ventured not to attempt to dissipate, 
lest she should be led to offer him more en- 
couragement than was consistent vHith what she 
considered her duty to Stapylton. Still some- 
thing in her countenance or manner must have 
partially revealed her thoughts, during the more 
general conversation, which followed between 
her and Mansell; for after recurring towards 
the close of his visit, to the one subject which 
engrossed him, he said, " I believe I am looking 
on the black side of things to-day ; and do you 
know, Ellen, I am vexed with you for being, as 
you always are, too kind, too ready to give up 
to others. It can't be helped now ; but I hate 
Gertrude's going to those Hippesleys without 
your being of the party; Lady Hippesley is 
such a silly woman ; and the company there 
is — not what I should have chosen. / don't 
know the people, and am not asked ; — if I had 
the power to command, Gertrude should go 
down to Burfield Lodge ; but I do not possess 
that kind of authority ; so I am reduced to 
trust that she has a stronger head than the 
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world is likely to give her credit for ! And now 
I may say good bye, dearest Ellen, and not 
detain you any longer with talking over unavoid- 
able vexations." 

. Having thus spoken, he took his leave, and 
departed. In good truth he was at the moment 
worried and harrassed by feelings which ex- 
cused, if they did not justify, some despondency 
and irritability. Stapylton had always given it 
as his opinion, " that Mansell^s only reason for 
living with Mrs. Mowbray was, that he knew 
right well that if his sister were left to take care 
of herself, she would go straight to the devil ;" 
and this conjecture, though roughly worded, and 
expressingbroadlythat which was only vaguely felt, 
and by no means acknowledged by him whom it 
chiefly concerned, was not without its foundation; 
for Gertrude's childish instability of character, and 
headlong pursuit of everything that bore the name 
of amusement or pleasure, would have sufliced 
to give uneasiness to most brothers ; how much 
more to one whose views and habits were 
utterly opposed to her's ; and whdfee notions of 
duty and decorum were strict, not to say stern. 
Yet, more real affection subsisted between the 
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pair, than either Stapylton, or other casual ob- 
servers were apt to suppose ; for in spite of the 
kind of awe with which Gertrude regarded 
Everard, she loved her brother more than any 
other human being, and Everard himself was 
willing to see in his only sister good qualities 
which made amends for her faults. These good 
qualities were, he knew, greatly overgrown by 
wilfulness and frivolity ; but she did not lack 
understanding, and he, as well as Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton, cherished the hope that she might make a 
second choice more auspicious than her first, 
and might, under the guidance of a sensible 
man, abandon the follies in which she had been 
encouraged by a foolish aunt and more foolish 
husband. 

Mrs. Mowbray, however, though she had 
recovered with surprising rapidity from the 
despair into which she fell on the almost sud- 
den death of her " beloved Augustus," seemed 
more likely to spend her youth in exciting 
general admiration, and turning the heads of 
people whose devotion gratified her vanity, but 
whose fortunes she never dreamed of sharing — 
than to submit herself to the "guidance'* of 
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any mortal soever ; and with the world in gene- 
ral she had consequently passed for " a great 
flirt ;" while those whose particular friends con- 
sidered themselves ill-used by her, did not fail 
to strengthen that epithet by adding to it the 
denomination of " heartless." 

But early in the present year, it began to be 
remarked that Mrs. Mowbray took manifest 
pleasure in the attentions of a certain Count 
Ernst von SchrattenbacK Reiflferscheidt Krau- 
theim, a gentleman, whose never-ending name 
could only, as Stapylton averred, be pronounced 
by those who had made a deep study of the 
Teutonic languages ; but whose person, manners, 
and address were engaging enough to compen- 
sate for an appellation, inharmonious, it is true, 
to English ears, but of which the said Graf 
Ernst was even more proud than of the ad- 
ventures whose fame had preceded his arrival 
in this country; and they were many and 
various ! An old French lady, who had intro- 
duced him to Gertrude a year before in Paris, 
informed her " qu'il avait deja perdu plus de 
dix femmes, d'une reputation jusqu'alors in- 
tacte/' It is probable that the good woman a 
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little exaggerated his merits ; indeed, it is pos- 
sible she may have multiplied his conquests by 
five, but, after all deductions made, enough re- 
mained to convince the more prudent part of 
the great world in which he appeared, that, 

though in his quality of attach^ to the ' 

embassy, his presence in general society and 
large parties need not be objected to, yet that 
his intimacy was decidedly to be avoided. 

So did not think Mrs. Mowbray ; and as 
several of her friends shared her liberality of 
opinion, she met him frequently. He was 
charmed by her beauty, and as far as could be 
judged from appearances, did her the honour 
of desiring to add her name to the list of ^e^ 
victimes, to use the phrase of the French lady 
above-mentioned, while she rejoiced to see him 
wearing her chains, and showing his devotion to 
her on all occasions. 

Mansell forbade his being received in Queen 
Street, and hitherto he had been obeyed ; but 
all his influence failed to induce his sister to dis- 
courage the acquaintance elsewhere. She could 
not or would not perceive that the circumstance 
of the Count Ernst's being already provided 
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with a wife was likely to alter the nature of 
those observations on her conduct to which she 
was accustomed, and which, indeed, were never 
likely to be very offensive, so long as she 
gratified her love of admiration and frolic 
among those whom she might have married, 
had she been so disposed. Now, the case was 
different; and his notorious profligacy, on the 
one hand, with her reckless imprudence on the 
other, had already enabled the malevolent to 
circulate stories greatly to the disadvantage of 
her reputation. 

Of this, neither Gertrude nor her brother 
were precisely aware ; but he knew the world 
too well not to guess at the conclusions likely to 
be drawn ; and what was still worse, a feeling of 
mistrust, for which he hated himself, began 
now to haunt and pursue him whenever he had 
reason to believe that Gertrude and the 
Count were likely to meet. Not that, even 
in his most self-tormenting moments, he ac- 
cused his sister of evil intentions ; but the 
daily sight of her vanity, levity, and imprudence 
made him shudder to think where that vanity 
and imprudence might lead her; while his 
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consciousness of the very limited control he 
possessed over one so much in need of a guar- 
dian, galled and fretted him almost beyond 
endurance. 

These things Ellen partially understood, and 
it was vexatious to have made a sacrifice of her 
own inclinations, which her husband thought 
useless, and which so visibly annoyed her cousin. 
She had not, however, judged it necessary to 
inform the latter that she had only offered to 
take Gertrude's place, on discovering that she 
was determined to leave old Mrs. Mansell alone 
for some days, and to appear at the Hippesleys 
at any rate. The thing could not now be 
helped; ^her grandmother, at least, would be 
better pleased ; and with this reflection she en* 
deavoured to console herself during that evening 
and the next morning, when she, her children, 
and their attendants set out for Burfield Lodge. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WooDTHORPE House, the family mansion, 
which had remained, while in the possession of 
the old bachelor uncle ^from whom Ralph Sta- 
pylton inherited it, almost in the precise state 
in which it had been left to him by his father, 
the grandfather of its present owner, had been 
sufficiently old-fashioned to be ugly ; not an- 
cient enough to be picturesque, or even vene- 
rable. To say what it was, or promised to be, 
in the July following the events recorded in 
the last chapter, would be more difficult; for 
among the confused crowd of workmen, it 
was hard to distinguish which were employed 
in pulling down, and ^which in the labours that 
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necessarily precede reconstruction. It would 
be easier to say what it was not ; as, in the 
condition in which it now appeared, it was 
neither beautiful, nor commodious, nor even 
habitable, except in a few bed- rooms, and two 
small sitting-rooms, opening out of each other, 
and both very much crowded with furniture. 

Stapylton stood at what was properly the 
back entrance of the dwelling, but was at pre- 
sent the only house-door unencumbered by 
rubbish, waiting somewhat impatiently for his 
horse, and employing the moments of his un- 
willing delay in giving brief orders to a sort of 
superintendent of the workmen, and mentioning 
what he expected to find done by the time he 
next came to Woodthorpe. 

" That will be at the end of the week, will 
it not, Ralph ?" asked his wife, who came for- 
ward as the foreman retired to overlook his 
work-people. 

" If I can, perhaps," answered Stapylton. 
" No, it's not likely, though ; I shan't be here 
again before the middle of next week, if then." 

" I think you are even busier than last 
month !" observed she. 
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" Yes, there is a great deal keeps me in 
town just now," he observed, carelessly; "but 
if you feel lonely, Ellen, I dare say the Thorolds 
will spare you Barbara for a week or so, soon ; 
not for long, you understand ; Illscote is a 
better place for her just now ; but I promised 
she should make a break in her stay there, and 
told them so. Just now there is something 
going on in their neighbourhood, and they 
would not like her to run away ; but presently 
you can see and put her up here. I don^t 
know what's come to George," continued he, 
impatiently ; " he used to be punctual, but if 
he does not stir himself, I shall have a proper 
hard run to get to the station in time." 

"I think," said Ellen, timidly, "you are 
ready before the time you mentioned to 
him." 

" It's five minutes past," cried he, decidedly ; 
but the clock contradicting him by striking that 
moment, he reddened, and said hastily, "my 
watch must be fast, then." 

He was, nevertheless, in the act of crossing 
the court to hurry the dilatory groom, when, 
as if suddenly recollecting something, he 
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stopped and turned again towards Ellen, say- 
ing: 

" I must not forget — or did I tell you last 
night ? that Falkner does not go up with me ; 
he wants a couple of days' more fishing, and 
will sleep at the Lodge as h|B has done ; but he 
will breakfast and dine with you ; so you will 
not be quite alone yet." 

In the " palace of truth," Mrs. Stapylton 
would have replied that she preferred solitude 
to Mr. Falkner's company, for he was one of 
the very few people towards whom she felt dis- 
like ; yet she only answered, " that she would 
do her best to entertain him while he stayed." 

"You don't seem quite pleased, though, 
Ellen," said Stapylton, on whom a slight some- 
thing she could not command in her voice and 
countenance was not lost. "What objection 
have you ?" 

" None, I am sure, and I am very sorry I 
seemed vexed ; but you know," said she, sink- 
ing her voice, " I cannot think Mr: Falkner 
replaces you." 

" No, I don't want him to do that, exactly," 
replied her husband, laughing; "but Bob 
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Falkner is a pleasant fellow any day of the 
year, and a good-looking one too, which always 
goes for something ; so why you and Barbara 
turn up your noses at him, I can't divine. You 
don't expect, I suppose, tliat every one is to 
be cut out in the likeness of your pattern 
cousin ? but I don't believe you coidd tell why 
you couldn't bear Falkner, if I asked you." 

" Oh, I never said I couldnH bear him ! but 
I do not much like him, I confess ; and I think 
I know why ; if I could only find the words 
that describe what I feel ; but you can't listen 
now — " ^ 

" No," said Stapylton, as the horses, at last, 
appeared, ^* it will keep for another time ; and 
against I come back," added he, with a smile, 
as he mounted, " I advise you to write a list of 
all his bad qualities, known and unknown to 
you ! He is the best of friends to me, if that 
is anything to you, Ellen; now, good-bye," 
and he rode off at a pace which showed he was 
determined to assume he was late. 

*' His best friend 1" said she to herself, as 
she followed the stately rider with her eyes, and 
watched him disappearing ; " if I thought that, 
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I should feel very diflferently. But may I not 
be mistaken? Am I right in, disliking as I do 
one of whom Ralph thinks so highly ?" and 
she set about a work very unusual to her ; the 
investigation, namely, of her own mind, to find 
out the springs and grounds of the feeling with 
which she half reproached herself; while, at the 
same time, she endeavoured to separate impres- 
sions, received through Barbara and Lady 
Cecilia, from the opinions her own observations 
had led her to form. She was not accustomed 
to this sort of mental exercise, and would there- 
fore have found it hard to express its results 
definitively and clearly ; she felt them, never- 
theless ; and whatever form she gave them, the 
sense of her " researches into character " were 
not unlike what follows. 

" Could he be really a good friend, whose 
conversation and sentiments always tended to 
increase the inclination to see evil rather than 
good in all things and persons around ? Was 
it possible to spend half an hour with Robert 
Falkner, without perceiving that he took plea- 
sure in giving the worst interpretation to cir- 
cumstances which afforded room for a shadow 
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of doubt? and that he jumped at the most 
odious conclusions from facts which, he would 
afterwards allow, might bear a very simple ex- 
planation ? Had Falkner ever used the sort of 
influence he undoubtedly possessed, to soften 
that harshness in word and deed, through 
which she could not conceal from herself that 
those who depended on her husband, or came 
into collision with him, suffered occasionally ? 
Had he even been known ever to make a real 
sacrifice of pleasure or convenience for Stapyl- 
ton's sake? She thought not. He seemed 
fond of his society, it was true ; but he decidedly 
liked it better on an expedition, on a trip to 
Paris, at a shooting-lodge in the Highlands, 
than in London or at Woodthorpe ; that was, 
however, only natural, perhaps; and she had 
no right to feel annoyed at her husband's regard 
for a man who was so invariably courteous to 
herself. Yet she was annoyed ; she could not 
feel the least grateful for the courtesy she no- 
ticed in him, and would have valued in others ; 
nay, his very smoothness sometimes provoked 
her ; and most, when she had been hurt by any- 
thing contemptuous towards herself in Stapyl- 
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ton's manner. She was conscious, moreover, 
that the kind of repugnance she had always 
felt towards Robert Falkner had sensibly in- 
creased of late. " Was this just on her part ?" 
She feared not ; and she closed her reflections 
by considering that they had led her into no 
charitable train of thought, and that perhaps 
Stapylton was more in the right than she at 
first fancied, in supposing she could give no 
reason for her didike of his friend. 

She had strolled into the park while ponder- 
ing over her impressions ; and now seated herself 
under a tree, lamenting that her husband should 
have so much business in London as forced him to 
be longer and more frequently absent than she had 
ever known him, except when hunting at Melton. 

She had stopped in her dissection of Mr. 
Falkner's character and disposition, taxing her- 
self with want of charity in her judgments; 
but those observers who trusted their own 
eyes more than Ellen presumed to do, carried 
their speculations farther, and agreed that, 
whatever might be the real extent of Robert 
Falkner^s attachment to Stapylton, he was, 
practically, his flatterer, though possibly belong- 
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ing to that class of flatterers which may be 
called sincere ; for Stapylton was at once too 
proud and too acute to have endured compli- 
mentary speeches, or to have passed his time in 
the society of one who had the manners and 
bearing of a humble companion ; but he was 
accessible (as are many who haughtily despise 
vulgar adulation) to the more delicate flattery 
of being constantly agreed with and often 
referred to. 

There were those who said he was of too over- 
bearing a disposition to put up with the occasional 
contradictions he must have encountered in a 
perfectly equal intercourse with a less sub- 
missive friend ; but, be that as it ftiight, he 
lived in real intimacy with no other man, though 
his general acquaintance was large ; and it was 
reported that Falkner had received, and occa- 
sionally did still receive — such substantial 
marks of his friendship as had saved him from 
that utter ruin of his fortunes in which a sorely 
mis-spent youth, and an idle, unprofitable 
manhood had more than once threatened to 
involve him. Something of this was suspected 
by Ellen, but she knew nothing with certainty ; 
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nor, if she had, would she have grudged him 
those tokens of her husband's affection ; though 
she might have wished that Falkner's need of 
such had been incurred in a manner more 
honourable to himself. 

She was still seated under the shady elm, still 
occupied in calculating the probable duration of 
her husband's absence, and what likelihood there 
was of his returning at the earliest time he had 
mentioned, when she saw Mr. Falkner passing by 
in the direction of the trout stream. On perceiving 
her, however, he changed his path, drew near, 
and laying his fishing tackle on the ground, 
said, as he placed himself on the bench beside 
her, " that he supposed Stapylton had told her 
she was not to be rid of him for a day or two 
more ?" 

She replied courteously in the affirmative ; 
but after having a little strained truth for the 
sake of hospitality, and compliance with her 
husband's wish, she did not force herself to 
much conversationl exertion, and Falkner could 
easily see that she was pre-occupied, almost 
melancholy. 

"How remarkably full and beautiful the 
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foliage is this year !" observed he, looking 
round him about the park, which, though not 
situated in a very picturesque country, was itself 
composed of such smooth green slopes, and 
shaded by such noble trees, as to be well worthy 
the admiration of all who saw it in summer or 
autumn. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Stapylton, " it is very fine ; 
I never saw it thicker." 

But she only assented ; and seemed little 
interested at that moment by the beauties of 
nature. 

" Shall I tell you where you wish to be, Mrs. 
Stapylton ?" asked Falkner. 

" Yes, if you can," answered she, with some- 
thing of a start, and colouring slightly. 

" But you are to promise to confess if I guess 
right !" cried he. 

I have not the least objection," she replied. 
Well, thpugh you are sitting here on a lovely 
July morning, with a breeze that prevents the 
sun from burning you, and surrounded by 
such oaks and elms as England can boast few 
of, you are, consciously or unconsciously, wishing 
yourself in the place I have heard you abuse 
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more than any other ! the place you call dirty, 
smoky, stuffy, wearisome, and T know not what 
hesides ; you wish you were in London !" Mrs. 
Stapylton did not immediately reply ; and he 
proceeded, " Well, you were to confess ! do you 
not wish you were in London ?" 

« I was wishing nothing particular when you 
spoke," answered she ; *^ nothing at least about 
the place I should prefer being in." 

" Ah, it was unconscious, I dare say ; but 
now, supposing you had the choice, would you 
not prefer being in town ?" 

" Perhaps I should for some reasons.'* 

" No matter what reasons, I was right ! 
how," continued he in a tone between joke and 
earnest, •* how is one ever to fathom the depths 
of your true likings and dislikings, when they 
run through such rapid changes ? I shall 
always conclude that your present view of what- 
ever subject, is necessarily the contrary to what 
it was a month back ; and even on that calcula- 
tion, I expect that you wUl often have 
anticipated me! however, I set out now 
from the point, that you prefer London in 
July." 
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" No, I do not prefer it," she replied, " nor 
yet am I so very changeable ; for a month — two 
months ago, I thought as I do now ; and would 
have liked, had it been convenient, to stay longer 
in Park Lane." 

" Did Stapylton know that ?" asked Falkner 
quickly. 

" I am not sure ;" said she, " as I knew it 
would npt suit him to take on the house, it 
would have been foolish to have said anything 
about it ; and besides, I then thought that when 
June was over, Ralph would have been less 
tied to London." 

" And you expected to see more of him than 
you have done ?" 

"Yes, I did," she returned quietly, though 
vexed beyond expression by something between 
pity and contempt in Mr. Falkner^s tone. " I 
thought," she added, "that with so much to 
interest him-^" 

" What, in the brick and mortar line ?" in- 
terrupted Falkner. 

" Yes, in aU this planning and building which 
itiade him so unwilling to go to town at all in 
the spring-— with so much occupation of a kind 
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he likes — I expected he would have been more 
stationary than usual." 

"That is a wonderfully amiable disposition, 
which hopes against hope !" said Falkner, 
musingly ; " rare unselfishness which is 
pleased in the pleasure of another, though it 
be taken in stocks and stones ! Well, stocks 
and stones are harmless things in themselves 
to be sure," continued he, more in his usual 
manner ; " and you thought so, I suppose ?" 

"I don't quite understand you," answered 
she. 

But she had scarcely uttered these words, and 
had hardly noticed the sort of half smile playing 
on her companion's face as he was about to 
reply to them, when a servant drew near, and 
presented to her a note, the sight of the mere 
direction of which made her instantly change 
countenance. 

" Who brought this ?" exclaimed she. 
" A lady, Ma'am, who did not give her 
name ; but inquired if you were in the house, 
and is waiting in the avenue." ' 

She looked over its contents — ^was for some 
moments silent — ^rose from her seat — appeared 
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utterly undecided what to do— and said at 
last : 

" Go back to the house — I will send for 
you — I mean I can't answer immediately." 

** Is the lady to be shown in?" asked the 
man 

" No, no," she replied rapidly ; " but wait 
before the verandah, and I will let you know in 
five minutes." 

The servant retired with a puzzled look ; and 
no sooner was his back turned, than Mrs. Sta- 
pylton, after faintly ejaculating, " If I knew but 
how to act!" sank down again helplessly on her 
seat. 

" I ought, perhaps, to leave you," said 
Falkner, "to make your decision, whatever i^ 
be, undisturbed; but," he added, with a 
degree of hesitation, *' were it not for the fear 
of seeming to interfere impertinently, I should 
be tempted to ask if it were not possible I 
might be of use — of some assistance, at least — 
to rid you from what, if I have not misunder- 
stood, would seem to be an unwelcome, an 
unseasonable, perhaps, a presumptuous visit?" 

" Unwelcome, indeed !" said Mrs. Stapylton 

H 3 
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scarce audibly. " Yet, I must decide myself ; 
and without loss of time !" 

She pressed her hands to her forehead as she 
spoke; and Falknen noticing the struggle in 
her mind, proceeded to observe ^* that if any one 
unworthy her acquaintance was trespassing on 
hw good nature, Ae could, perhaps, if oncd 
authorised, find better than she the words and 
manner fit to make such a person understand 
the necessity of withdrawing." 

"Allow me to go, Mrs. Stapylton," urged 
he, half rising; but she detained him, saying, 
in a smothered voice : 

" It is my sister — Julia — Lady Hutchinson ! 
1 know not what to do — for I have solemnly 
promised Ralph never to see or write to her ! 
Yet this is what she says !" and she showed 
him the note which ran as follows : 



" I must see you — I have ascertained that 
your husband is from home, so you will run no 
risk in granting an interview necessary to the 
peace and safety of your only sister. 



"J. H— 



>f 
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"What difBoulties can she be in?" cried 
Ellen, apprehensively. " Yet she may be 
exposed to many \ — and what can she mean by 
' safety f Perhaps you think it may be a 
mere pretext ; but if it were true, how hor- 
rible to refuse seeing her ! and yet how dare 
I disobey Ralph r 

And she wept in agony. 

" rU go at once if you don't absolutely for-* 
bid me,'* said Falkner, " I'll teD her you have 
empowered me to hear — to act. It's the only 
way to prevent her putting you in a situation 
to be avoided at all hazards.^' 

As he spoke, he rose; auji Mrs. Stapylton 
just giving him authority so far, that she ad- 
mitted she could think of nothing better, he 
walked away quickly, taking a short cut leading 
to the avenue, while EUen remained expecting 
his return for what seemed to her an immea- 
surable time. 

" Could it be anything,'' thought she, 
" connected with the law-suit I heard she had 
entered into with Sir William's heirs ? It was 
ill-advised of her to contest anything with 
them ; but she is surrounded with such people 
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that there is no saying whither she may be 
led !" 

Mr. Falkner at length returned, looking a 
good deal discomposed and annoyed, with a 
note in his hand, which he presented to Mrs. 
Stapylton, saying : 

. '' She is not gone yet ! and it was all I could 
do to prevail on her not to break in upon you 
here; so I even furnished her with ink' and 
paper, and am to take back your answer." 

Ellen opened the note precipitately, and read 
as follows : ** Your ambassador says you will 
not see me ! But I am driven to desperation, 
and I shall not stir from hence till I have it 
under your hand, that, even to save your sister 
from destruction, you will not infnnge the 
unjust decrees of the tyrannical husband who 
neglects and despises you !" 

" I dare not see her," said Ellen, trembling 
from head to foot — " but I would help her if I 
could ! What assistance does she need ?" 

" Why, the sort of assistance," replied Falkner, 
^^ that people who have got into such scrapes as 
she has, mostly do need. You know, I conclude, 
that she is contesting old Hutchinson's will with 
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his nephews ; she was put up to that, I take 
it, through a lawyer, who had got hold of 
George Oldfield, whom she travelled with last 
autumn. Those things are not to be carried on 
without money, and she spends a great deal too 
much on her own freaks, and on some of her 
friends, to have ever much at command. So in evil 
hour for herself, and for you, she thought fit to 
borrow from an old acquaintance of her's, Jack 
Rivers; and that led to money transactions 
between them, the nature of which it would 
take long to explain, and would, I think, be 
hardly comprehensible to you. But the upshot 
is, that he has had to put the water between 
himself and his creditors; and that Lady 
Hutchinson is likely to find her way to a prison, 
unless you can do for her, what may not be at 
all in yom* power." 

" Then it is money she wants ! tell me quick 
how much !" cried Mrs. Stapylton. 
. Falkner named a sum considerable enough to 
call a look of some doubt and dismay into her 
countenance. 

" If you did not mind," said he, " being for a 
while my debtor — I think I could settle " 
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"No, no," interrupted she, "I am truly 
obliged to you, but on reflection I see I can 
manage it myself out of what I may look on as 
my own — this once at least. But must I 
write to her ? I scruple so much to do it- — and 
you can take back my reply." 

" I greatly fear," said he, " that though her 
main end be attained, I must have a few words 
from yourself as my credentials; or she will 
scarcely be satisfied that she is not to see 
you." 

** It is better I should write," said Ellen, as if 
thinking aloud, '' than be exposed to her forcing 
herself into my sight; for I could not then 
shun her ! but, I don't like to go into the house 
till she's gone, and — " 

" You have no writing materials here," said 
Falkner ; " well, I have a card and a pencil ; 
see, you can do all that is required with this." 

" Thank you," answered she, receiving them 
from him, and she traced these words with an 
unsteady hand : 

" I may not see you ; but I will do what 
I can. Mr. Falkner will explain all. 

"E. S." 
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Having written this hastily, she remembered 
that she must give Mr. Falkner the key of a 
drawer where he would find bank-notes sufficient 
for the end desired. 

" Can you venture ?" asked he pointedly, as 
she gave him the key after explaining the situation 
of the drawer. 

" Certainly," she replied, " I have not the 
scruples about this, that I have about writing ; 
I am quite free to dispose as I like of what has 
been once given me for my own use — Ralph 
never inquires what I do with it ; and it is only 
going without some foolish finery this summer." 

She ought perhaps rather to have said, " it is 
only denying myself the pleasure of doing as 
much good as I could wish this summer," but 
she did not give her sacrifice that form in words, 
and Mr. Falkner hastened away again to the 
house with the card and the key. Ellen hoped 
that he would this time, as he took with him 
the means of gratifying her sister's wish, soon 
bring back news of her departure ; but she had 
to wait for him nearly as long as before. When 
he finally appeared, her first exclamation was, 
" Is she gone, Mr. Falkner ? it seems fiightful," 
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added she, as if reproaching herself for the 
eagerness of her inquiry, " to be so anxious to 
know that my unhappy sister has left our gate ! 
but you know why I am compelled to avoid 
her." 

"Yes," said Falkner, throwing himself on 
the bench as if wearied out. " Yes, I know, 
and she i^ gone, I am thankful to say ; but it was 
the hardest morning's work I have had for one 
while to make her go !" 

" What !" cried Ellen, " was not what I gave 
her suflBcient ?" 

" She was obliged to allow that it was for all 
immediate needs ; but she had worked herself 
into a fury ; and when I represented to her (as I 
thought highly necessary to do) that it was but 
through a chance luck you were able at the 
moment to dispose of so large a sum, and could 
never repeat such a lavish act of generosity ; she 
said things it required some patience to stand 
from her ; but it is over now !" 

" What things ?" asked Ellen, alarmed. 

" Oh, just what you might expect from — a 
woman I can hardly believe to be your sister." 
Do you mean," persisted Mrs. Stapylton, 
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" that she said she must have recourse to me 
again ? or was it only that she, in her vexation, 
spoke angrily and unkindly of me ?" 

" No, not exactly that ; no, she did not abuse 
vou.'* 

"Then what did she say? for I am sure, 
from your look, something very disagreeable 
must have passed !" 

" Disagreeable, yes, but of no manner of 
importance — no use repeating such things. 
Still, if you insist on hearing," continued he, 
replying to her anxious inquiring look, " and as 
in fact it cannnot signify, it was Stapylton she 
fell foul of. She said he had better not provoke 
her too far ; said she knew more about his pro- 
ceedings than he was aware ; that she could 
tell of his whereabouts at times and seasons he 
little thought of — and could and would report it 
in quarters that would not suit him if he went on 
treating her with such indignity." 

"What could she mean?" cried Mrs. 
Stapylton. 

" Plain enough what she meant," said Falkner 
looking down with something of a sneer on his 
lip ; " but the issue of it will all just be that 
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Stapylton will have, I dare say, for his own peace 
and quiet, to come down with something more 
than what you have given; a, thing I can 
settle perfectly between her and him, without 
committing you in the least ; but I should have 
been just as willing to do that without threats 
and violence on her part." 

'* Nothing she says can affect Ralph, and 
threats least of all," replied Ellen ; " but it 
would grieve me unspeakably if he were to 
think himself bound to help her out of the con- 
sequences of her imprudence, merely, as it 
would be, because she is my sister!" added 
she, with a look of great distress and agita- 
tion. 

"Don't annoy yourself," said Falkner, still 
looking down, " if he does, it will be, depend 
on it, simply because he thinks it best so to 
do." 

" How sad," ejaculated EUen, " that she 
should let her temper get the better of her to 
such a degree ! as if she could say things of 
Ralph which he would mind being known to 
evCTy one !" 

" Why, I believe his doings are pretty well 
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known to the world in general," observed 
Falkner, in a tone which rather puzzled his 
companion. 

" In her note to me, too," remarked Ellen, 
picking it up as she spoke, " she calls him 
* tyrannical,* says he * neglects * and * despises 
me,' I hardly noticed it before ; but that is 
even more mischievous than what she said to 
you ! Yet, what could she mean by assuming 
she had the power to injure Ralph ?" 

" Why, I suppose," answered Falkner, in a 
tone of some emotion, " that she does not 
comprehend what a forgiving angel he has to 
deal with, and thinks that she could put a thorn 
in his side by letting out what she knows, I 
dare say, full well of where he popped back- 
wards and forwards to, from Melton last winter, 
and other things besides — she might, too, 
have heard conjectures of what ties him to 
London just now — I can't precisely tell what." 

*' You mean, she has been hearing some false 
reports ?" asked Ellen ; but Mr. Falkner re- 
turned no answer; he again looked down, 
played with his stick, seemed as if he had not 
heard, and yet she felt inwardly convinced that 
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he had. After some moments' pause, however, 
he turned towards her, and said, as if with a 
degree of eflfort : 

^' I am a bad hand at explanations. Some 
point-blank questions put me out so !" 

" Why should they, Mr. Falkner ?" returned 
she. " I only asked — ^you could not suppose 
that—" 

'* I could not have supposed that anything so 
innocent existed!" interrupted he, fixing his 
eyes on her with a gaze of unrestrained admi- 
ration ; " but it is not possible ! yet — " 

He was here stopped by her rising in dis- 
pleasure, and saying, with a heightened colour 
and agitated mien : 

'* That she understood him now, and had no 
desire to hear more, for the interpretation he 
seemed to agree with her sister in putting on 
her husband's conduct was unkind, unfriendly ; 
since, supposing even that were true which she 
knew to be false, what end could the communi- 
cation of it serve but to render her utterly 
miserable ? It was not what she would have 
looked to from him, either as regarded Stapylton 
or herself; and though she was willing to 
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think he had not meant to vex and offend her, 
she hoped, now he knew her feeling, that she 
should never hear anything of the kind re- 
peated." 

Having thus spoken, she turned away, and 
walked quickly towards the house, whither 
Falkner was too much taken aback by the 
unexpected spirit of her reproof to attempt 
following her. He stood for a time fixed to 
the spot, gazing more and more intently on 
the light form of his hostess, as the distance 
between them increased. But before her reach- 
ing the point where she must vanish from his 
sight, he perceived that she slackened her pace — 
that she stopped, and lingered. 

" She has met the children," muttered he to 
himself, " and will stand there a good quarter 
of an hour ; I can catch her up yet, though I 
was fool enough to let her go, for I must get 
myself forgiven, cost what it may." 

He accordingly set off across the park by as 
straight a path as if he had been an arrow from 
a bow, or an animal speeding after its prey ; 
and having justly calculated the time Mrs. Sta- 
pylton was likely to lose by her meeting with 
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the little boys, who were going in for their fore- 
noon's sleep, he came up with her just as she 
was entering the house, and followed her into 
the sitting-room, breathless indeed, but self- 
possessed enough to say, distinctly and earnestly : 

" Mrs. Stapylton, will you pardon me ?" 

She whom he addressed was of no dispo- 
sition ever to repulse a suppliant; so that, 
although stung to the quick by the insinuations 
he had made, yet, not attributing to him any- 
thing injurious or disrespectful to herself; and 
sensible, moreover, of having been just rescued 
by him from a most embarrassing dilemma, 
she conquered her inward repugnance, and said 
mildly : 

" If you really wish for pardon, Mr. Falkner, 
you are freely welcome to it." 

She was then proceeding up-stairs towards 
her room ; but Falkner besought her " to re- 
main one minute to hear his explanation," and 
though she thought all returning on what had 
passed most unnecessary, ^she feared to act 
harshly out of prejudice against him, and 
yielding to his prayer, she sat down, and lis- 
tened to his apology. 
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He began in some confusion, saying, " that 
what had chiefly hurt him, was her apparent 
feeling that he had been wanting in what was 
due to his friend; it was a punishment to 
which his inconsiderate talk had, no doubt, ex- 
posed him; but it was a hard one, and he 
could not rest till he had made her understand 
how he had been led into what she resented as 
a treachery to Stapylton ; of whom," continued 
he, gathering boldness as he went on, " I shall 
always say, let him be blamed as he may in 
other relations of life, that he has been to me 
the best of friends, the most generous of kins- 
men. I ask you then, if it is possible I should 
have knowingly sought to injure him in your 
eyes ? But, the fact is, though I acknowledge 
it would have been better, if I could, to have 
evaded your questions altogether, it never oc- 
curred to me, sinner that I am — it is only by a 
stretch of faith that I now believe — you could 
possibly be ignorant of what, be it as felsely as 
you so happily suppose, the world, and all Sta- 
pylton's acquaintance think of him in some 
points. They are not points affecting his honour, 
or his general estimation; and I frankly tell 
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you that, up to the conversation of the last 
half-hour, when I was so unfortunate as to dis- 
please you, I j5rmly believed that you were — not 
innocently ignorant, but generously indulgent 
with regard to — to neglects, which less gentle 
and less high-minded women are apt to regard 
as causes of unceasing murmur. In this belief, 
however mistaken, I scrupled not to make ad- 
missions, replies, which I would have torn my 
tongue out rather than have let it utter, had I 
conceived I was thereby enlightening you, or 
interfering with that household peace, which I 
know my friend values at bottom as he ought. 
This is my defence; you still look displeased 
with me; but having been so unhappy as to 
offend, could I do better than tell you the exact 
truth as to the soiu-ce of my error ?" 

Falkner appealed with an air of so much 
frankness to Mrs. Stapylton's sense of justice, 
that she could not help being moved by it, 
and said : 

" I cannot blame you for telling me the truth, 
strange as it appears to me ; but having done 
so, I wish you would go a step further, and 
believe the truth ! which is, that in spite of his 
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frequent absences and restless habits, Ralph is 
as true to me as he is to you. I am convinced 
of it ! and unless you have things to — " here her 
voice faltered, her eyes filled with tears, and 
Falkner exclaimed, replying to the sense of what 
she failed to express, 

" No, no, no ; I have nothing of that sort for 
you — wouldnH if I could ; speaking in all sin- 
cerity, I am not in Stapylton's confidence — ^not 
likely I should be in those matters ! I spoke at 
random of his " London ties ;" don*t even know 
what they are said to be just now — supposing any. 
As to the rest, I shall in all my best obey you 
Madam ; and will try as far asl can tobelieve exactly 
what you do of my very good friend Stapylton." 

Notwithstanding the deferential tone with 
which he pronounced his last sentence, there 
was something in it that provoked Ellen out of 
her usual habit of gentleness and self-control; 
and she asked Falkner in an indignant manner, 
whether he considered Ralph as a fickle, capri- 
cious, changeful man ? 

" You know I do not," replied he, steadily ; 
" towards me he has been ever the reverse of 
all you say." 

VOL. I. I 
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" Well then," said Mrs. Stapylton, " should 
I not be the most foolishly suspicious of women, 
were I, in spite of my knowledge that he chose 
me from affection, to fancy him what you say, 
short of the very strongest proofs ?" 

" You are perfectly right — perfectly ; to have 
been ' chosen' by a man like Stapylton is a great 
presumption in favour of that view." 

His emphasis on " chosen " struck her ear ; 
and she repeated eagerly, 

" And I was chosen ! I had no fortune, no 
rank ; but Ralph chose me for my own sake I 
I repeat that to myself whenever I feel wearied 
by his long absences — whenever other people 
endeavour to make me share their injurious ima- 
ginations ! He may be less outwardly attentive 
than many who are not so true at bottom ; but 
you yourself allow that he is of a constant 
nature — one that does not go back from its 
choice, and he chose me !" 

" To have been chosen is a tower of strength," 
assented Falkner, speaking slowly and seriously, 
" no one is more sensible of it than I — no one ; 
you are quite right ; and as you are fully con- 
vinced you were chosen, you can do no better 
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than always remain in so happy a persua- 



sion/' 



" As I am convinced ! Is there any doubt ?" 
cried Ellen. "Why do you speak so oddly? 
why do you turn away your eyes from mine, 
Mr. Falkner ?" 

" I intreat you," said he, " not to pursue this 
subject." 

" No ! what do you mean ? something, I am 
sure ! you know — ^you fancy something which 
makes you imagine he did not choose me! 
Tell it me ; I must hear it now ; and then I will 
teU you how it really was !" 

" Will you ?" returned he, " well, you shall 
correct me as I tell you a story about yourself, 
which / believe to be true ; and of which, I 
doubt not, that you already know the chief facts, 
though your conclusions are different from what 
some might draw. Now, if you have no objec- 
tion, I will question you as I go on, and you 
shall tell me if my information has been exact 
or not." 

Falkner paused for a moment. Perhaps he 
doubted whether he might venture to proceed ; 
but Ellen had steeled herself to hear — to know— • 

I 2 
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all that could be urged against her own convio 
tions ; she did not forbid him, and he began : 

" You went four years ago, did you not ; no, 
rather more than that, to live with your half- 
sister, Lady Hutchinson, who was then staying 
in the Isle of Wight ?" asked Falkner. 

" 1 did," answered Mrs. Stapylton, " it was 
not many months after my mother's death, 
my cousin Everard Mansell had fetched me over 
from France — from Blois — where mamma died, 
and I staid with grandmamma Mansell in the 
meantime." 

" When you arrived at your sister's, you saw 
Stapylton very much aboutthehouse,didyounot?" 

"Yes; they had known each other a long 
time. I think he had first met the Hutchinsons 
in Paris, two or three years before." 

" He had so ; three years before, just after he 
returned from India. Did he from the first pay 
you any great attention?'^ 

"No; none — I believe he thought I was 
fourteen instead of seventeen !" 

"I can well imagine it; you look barely 
tnghteen now ;" muttered Falkner, " did Sir 
William and he seem friends ?*' 
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"Not great friends; it was not likely they 
should be ; Sir William was always very fretful 
from the gout, and apt to be cross to almost 
every one ; not that he was so to me — but you 
know Ralph never had much patience with cross 
old gentlemen." 

" Few have ;" observed Falkner, " but can you 
remember when you first had reason to think 
Stapylton admired you ?" 

" Oh ! I shall never forget ! it was at a dance 
the Rashleighs gave something more than a 
fortnight after I arrived." 

" Did your sister seem pleased at the impres- 
sion you made ?" 

"Yes, certainly, for I heard her telling 
Sir William about it; but she seemed 
annoyed afterwards; apparently from the idea 
Ralph was trifling with me ; she did not know 
how incapable he would have been of such 
conduct !" 

" Probably she did not ; but did his attentions 
to you proceed without intermission ?" 

" I can hardly say ; the whole thing was so 
soon settled ; at two or three parties he attended 
almost exclusively to my sister, by way, as I 
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supposed afterwards, for I hardly believed at the 
time that he was really seeking me, of propiti- 
ating her towards him.'* 

" So far," said Falkner, " your story taDies 
exactly with mine ; do you remember being at 
a smaU evening party at Mrs Locke's ?" 

" Yes, well ; it was the night before I was 
told of Ralph's proposal." 

" And you went there with* Sir William ! 
without your sister ? Sir William left you there 
about the middle of the evening with Mrs 
Sandilands, did he not? 

" He did." 

" And, was Stapylton there ?" 

" Yes, early ; but he went away very soon, I 
recollect." 

" He must have done so ;" observed Falkner ; 
" for — if you wish to know ^ my version,' of the 
remainder of this story, he went straight to your 
sister's house, where he was found by Sir 
William on his unexpected return home, locked 
up with Lady Hutchinson." 

" That's impossible !" exclamed Ellen indig- 
nantly. 

" Possible or impossible," said Falkner, " it is 
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SO told in my story; and as regards J^ady 
Hutchinson, you may judge from what she has 
since done, whether it is so absolutely impos- 
sible." ' 

Ellen looked down in silent shame and grief; 
and Falkner continued as follows : 

" I know not whether old Hutchinson was led 
homeward by some suspicion ; but on finding his 
wife's door locked, and a considerable delay 
occurring before she would open it, he threatened 
to call up the men servants ; whereupon, as the 
room afforded no means of concealment or of 
escape, the lady, turning the key resolutely, 
begged her husband to walk in, and s^aid with a 
smile : 

" ' Here is Captain Stapylton, who has thought 
fit to rush in at this time of night to talk to me 
about little Ellen. I was just going to bed, but 
he would see me; so, as I did not want the 
servants to pry into what we were saying, I just 
fastened the door ; but I tell him he ought to 
talk to you, not to me upon an affair like this. 
I don't know what you think. Sir William, but I 
look on Ellen as a lucky girl.' 

^' How much old Sir William believed of this I 
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cant tell, but after staring a while at her, as if 
utterly confounded by her impudence, he turned 
to Stapylton, and asked him point blank if he 
were there as a suitor for Miss Hope's hand ? 
whereunto your husband, having promised Lady 
Hutchinson to say and do whatever should serve 
her in her straight, replied ' that he was, and 
that he would be glad of his. Sir William's, 
consent and approbation/ You may believe," 
proceeded Falkner, " that, consent and approba- 
tion were granted fast enough, and Stapylton 
took his leave, after having received from Lady 
Hutchinson a whispered promise to get him out 
of the scrape into which he had thrust himself 
for her sake ; but Sir William looked sharp to 
prevent her succeding in that. I believe her plan 
was to tell you of the proposal as of a thing 
extracted from him by asking his intentions, in 
order through- working on yoiu* pride, to make 
you refuse it." 

" And if I believed a word of this story, I 
should wish she had !" cried Ellen vehemently. 

" Sir William, however," said Falkner, " took 
care that she should not see you that night ; and 
when you woke next morning, the old gentleman 
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went himself to your room, to tell you the story 
of the proposal his own way, and to receive your 
answer, which was what it was natural you 
should give, and what he meant to carry back 
with him. Does this agree with Mrs. Stapylton's 
recollections ?" 

" It does ;" replied she, " but that has nothing 
to do with the rest, which I know not why I sit 
and listen to ; unless it is that I want to see how 
far people can carry their wicked inventions !" 

" You may believe what you like ;" answered 
Falkner, with cool gravity ; " it is enough for 
me that your recollections should not contradict 
the account I had from one who ought to know 
all details. Stapylton was told that his fate 
was decided ; and, had he not been mad enough 
to be desperately in love with Lady Hutchinson, 
he would doubtless have thought it a most bliss- 
ful one ; as it was — but you remember his 
first interview with you as your intended husband 
in the middle of that day ?" 

Ellen did remember it, and well ; but appa- 
rently she could not call to mind anything 
that passed of a nature capable of refuting 
what she was being then told; for she said 

I 3 
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not a word, only bowing affirmatively; and 
Falkner went on with his narrative : 

'' Lady Hutchinson told your cousin, Miss 
Mansell, her aunt Mrs. Sandilands and many 
others, * that she was enchanted at your early 
and happy establishment;' but when off her 
guard, her ill-humour was evident to all ob- 
servers ; and, moreover, when it came to settle- 
ments, she very nearly obtained her end, of 
breaking the Y^hole off, by putting up her 
lawyer to insist on the most extravagant con- 
ditions from Stapylton's (I see that you 
remember something of that 'hitch/) But 
there again her spiteful old husband was even 
with her ; he swore it was ' too good a thing ' 
for the girl to lose by trying to make it better ; 
let Stapylton's people manage the money con- 
cerns their own way ; and so left him no possible 
hole to creep out at. By this arrangement he 
was removed from Sir William's house, where 
he had long been an object of suspicion ; while 
Lady Hutchinson, (whatever might be whispered 
against her,) retained her position in society, 
and with her husband, till such time as she 
had the mischance to loi^ both, through 
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and by her folly about young Neville, who cos^ 
her everything which Stapylton had bought 
back for her by fulfilling to the letter the engage- 
ment she invented for him on the spiu* of the 
moment. I have * now told you the tale as 
'twas told to me.' I do not ask you to believe it ; 
and have only related it because you seemed 
suspicious of my keeping something back which 
yet influenced my opinions. I had no other 
way of explaining why my answers to your 
assertions concerning a free choice, were so 
much more guarded than pleased you; if I 
have offended you, I am truly grieved ; but you 
wished to hear what I knew — what I fancied— 
and I have informed you." 

" I did ask you those questions," replied she 
sorrowfully, *' and have no right to be angry 
with you for answering them. But now I have 
heard out this tale, in which things of whose 
falsehood I am convinced, are curiously inter- 
woven with those I know to be true ; tell me 
how you can believe that the real history of 
circumstances so disgraceful to all concerned 
should ever have reached you, when, as you 
relate it, the events were only known to three 
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persons, equally interested in keeping the 
secret ?" 

"If you will have it, Mrs. Stapylton, your 
husband himself, (who would have been torn in 
pieces sooner than reveal them, while Lady 
Hutchinson was — so to speak, in possession of 
her reputation,) came out with the whole to me 
in the midst of his disgust and rage at her con- 
duct six months after he had saved her from the 
disgrace she had long deserved." 

At this assertion Ellen started. 

" If this be true — " she began. 

" If you have any doubt," interrupted Falkner, 
composedly, " I refer you to Stapylton himself; 
he will not deny his words. But — I would not 
advise you — if I may so express myself, for your 
own sake I do not advise you to come on this 
subject with him; for any allusion to it frets 
and irritates him in the extreme. You will do 
as you please ; only," added he, with a softened 
voice, " I believe I would rather endure the in- 
dignity of having my word doubted by you, than 
live in fear of its being proved true at the price 
of your awaking such wrath as you would hardly 
allay after once naming the subject to hinv" 
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" I am not likely/' she replied, " to enter on 
such an investigation; I had rather think he 
raved, or you misunderstood, when you received 
these impressions. If they were true, every- 
thing else about him may be so too ; but that 
I cannot, will not believe ; and now, Mr. Falkner, 
you have, I dare say, meant no ill in talking to 
me as you have done ; you have given me, how- 
ever, great pain, and I conjure you never more 
to enter upon such a theme with me. Still I 
cannot at once turn my thoughts into another 
channel ; so that, if you will excuse me, I will 
leave you for the present ; and when we next 
meet, I hope it will be as if no such conversa- 
tion had ever passed between us." 

He bowed as she left the room in token of 
assent, of submission at least, to her wishes ; 
and before many minutes had elapsed, he went 
out again to apply himself with what inclination 
he might to the sport which the events of the 
morning had delayed. He proceeded leisurely 
to the bench at the foot of which he had de- 
posited his fishing tackle, and then, walking 
leisurely to the water side, gave himself up to 
ills reflections^ while he pursued^ or seemed to 
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pursue, the occupation which had taken him 
there. * 

Mrs. Stapylton had reproached herself, " with 
disliking Robert Falkner without sufficient 
cause;" but the repugnance with which she 
instinctively regarded him, was amply grounded. 
Deeply corrupted at heart, and having never 
owned any of that nobleness of nature which 
may survive in a degree the debasement con- 
sequent on vicious habits, he had indulged in 
^hem so long as he had money to buy, or youth 
to enjoy every pleasure open to him. Satiated 
with, but not repentant of, this kind of life, he 
had stopped in his career and believed that his 
days of folly were ended. It did not, however, 
prove so ; for, admitted to the greatest intimacy 
by Stapylton, and treated with the utmost con- 
fidence, his friend's wife had yet not been sacred 
in his eyes ; and her extreme simplicity of man- 
ner and disposition, joined to a peculiar delicacy of 
expression and colouring in her exterior, (strongly 
contrasted as it was with all he had been most 
used to admire,) had excited his deadened fancy 
and stimulated him to a passion, from conceiving 
which, her modesty axid evident attachment to 
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her husband would have deterred most men. 
These circumstances had little weight with 
Falkner. Her modesty, he regarded but in the 
light of a gracefiilly prolonged childishness, and 
her affection for her husband as the offspring 
of a habitual belief in his perfections, founded 
on — ignorance ! That ignorance once dispefled, 
he looked to the consequences with as thorough 
a certainty, as to the result of a stroke at billiards 
in skilful hands. How to dispel it had lately 
become the question ; and caution was needful ; 
for Falkner was not inclined to forfeit the advan- 
tages derived from ruling the husband for the 
sake of obtaining the wife. He looked to doing 
both ; and his only fear was that in dealing with 
such a novice as Ellen, the thing might be 
^ bungled.' Chance had brought about what no 
art could have so well contrived ; Lady Hutchin- 
son's visit, and the consultation and conversation 
to which it led, would have been a trial to his 
discretion even if he had had no ulterior object 
in view ; as it was, it enabled him to mask his 
eagerness to give the information which seemed 
to fall from him through inadvertence ; so that 
in spite of the mingled grief and anger with 
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which Ellen heard bis tale, and in spite of the 
sort of loathing which came over her as she 
listened to his expressions of sympathy, she had 
left him without being able to decide whether he 
were indeed guilty of the falsehood and deliberate 
treachery of which she had some minutes before 
mentally accused him. 

" Her being angry with me to-day, is a trifle,'' 
said he to himself, " if she does but get some- 
thing more angry with Stapylton after chewing 
the cud of what she has leamt ; and something 
she has leamt, for all her disdain and incredulity ! 
She has a devilish deal more in her though than 
I thought ; to see her with Stapylton one wQuld 
not think she could put two and two together ; 
but she can, and that's more than I gave her 
credit for ; or he either, I suspect. To be sure 
he is a master-hand at keeping folks down ; and 
she was like wax in hi^ fingers, when my Lady 
Hutchinson was obliged to make him a present 
of her. But why people should have exclusive 
possession of what they don't care for, I never 
could see ; and provided I can only smooth her 
over a little this evening, the game is half 
won !" 
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Having reached this comfortable conclusion, 
he employed himself pretty successfiiUy at his 
fishing for the rest of the day ; while Ellen 
struggled in vain against an amount of mental 
disturbance beyond anything which Falkner had 
ever experienced himself, or was willing to at- 
tribute to others. But, if it surpassed in de- 
gree what he had expected to produce, it was, 
on the other hand, not of a nature which, had 
he penetrated it, could have aflForded him the 
very slightest ground for the sort of hope he 
would gladly have felt authorised to conceive. 
Love and sorrow, painful doubt and vague, 
objectless jealousy pierced her heart as deeply 
as he could have desired ; but the bitter rage at 
having been deceived, been neglected, which 
leads some so directly to the wish for retalia- 
tion, to the thirst for revenge at any price, 
was in her but a secondary feeling, incapable of 
inclining her to seek consolation in what would 
have heretofore caused her disgust. 

Yet, " was that hateful story true ?" " surely 
not ;" but it haunted her as she sat alone in her 
room ; and when the carriage came to the door, 
and she set out on her accustomed drive with 
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her chOdren, but she neither heard their prattle, 
nor saw whither she went. Robert Falkner's 
story pursued her ; its exact tallying with many 
trifles she recollected, its interpretation, so to 
speak, of others, forced itself on her understand- 
ing in spite of her will; and drove her to a 
^ painful search after improbable explanations for 
many circumstances, which now rose up before 
her mind with a perfectly different face to what 
they wore in her eyes when actually occurring. 
For instance, she was now vividly struck by 
recollecting, what had, indeed, appeared odd and 
disagreeable at the time ; namely, her half-sister's 
unkindness and ill-temper towards herself dur- 
ing the interval between Stapylton's proposing 
to her and their marriage, contrasted as it was 
with her previous easy good-nature, and with 
the praises she showered on her when talking 
of her and her prospects to friends and acquain- 
tances. 

She also remembered the kind of spiteful 
glee with which old Sir William Hutchinson 
had more than once enumerated all the advan- 
tages of her approaching marriage to his wife, 
whose visible impatience of the bead-roll he 
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seemed rather to enjoy than otherwise. More 
than all, her recollection of ** the hitch in the 
settlements " troubled her mind, arid she could 
recal her sister's very look as she prepared her 
for the possibility of a breaking-off, and seemed 
to pity her all but inevitable disappointment. 
Sir William's anger, anger with his wife, when 
he learnt what was going on in that point, was, 
she knew, no invention of Falkner's. She had 
been sent out of the room while they discussed 
the matter together; and afterwards, when 
things were set to rights, it was most certain 
that Lady Hutchinson did not show the hearty 
joy which ought to have matched the sympathy 
she had previously endeavoured to express. 

A blank feeling came over Ellen, as, pursuing 
her recollections, she thought of her first walk 
with Stapylton after his return to Cowes, which 
he had left during the settlement debates. His 
dead silence had then annoyed her; for she 
thought it proved what a dull companion she 
must herself be, to infect her lover with her 
own shyness and silence. But now, with Mr. 
Falkner's candle to light up the scene, she was 
aware that his friend's bearing, on that occa- 
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sioD, was precisely what might be expected from 
one who is forcing himself, for a weighty ob- 
ject, to go decorously through the forms of a 
situation in itself most wearisome, not to say 
hateful. 

" And jet," she continued, mentally, " he 
cannot have disliked me, as he must have done 
had I been so forced on him; for, though I 
remember Barbara's saying ' he was an odd sort 
of bridegroom,' how happy I was up to that 
miserable time when we heard of Julia's dis- 
grace !" and she internally shuddered at the bare 
recollection of his paroxysms of fury on that oc- 
casion. Those paroxysms had been, indeed, 
fearful, and notwithstanding her ignorance of 
their latent cause, his conduct at that period 
had been nearly as galling to her as if she had 
then known what she now feared might be the 
truth. 

" What misery to have such a sister !" 
thought she; ''and yet," she continued, in- 
wardly, after a silent recapitulation of all she 
had been comparing and recalling, " I cannot 
bring myself to wish I were not Ralph'js wife ! 
Whom else could I love? and who is there 
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now among my own family, except Everard, 
who loves me ?" 

Reflections on her own family, brought back 
to her memory the observations Mrs. Mowbray 
had made upon Stapylton two months past; 
they had hurt her deeply at the time, though 
she had since dismissed them from her thoughts 
as the mere outpourings of a brain constantly 
fed upon idle and ill-natured gossip. Now, 
however, they returned upon her mind to tor- 
ment her ; and it stiiick her, as a singular and 
disagreeable coincidence, that her cousin Ger- 
trude, Lady Hutchinson, and Robert Falkner 
(and no three persons could be more thoroughly 
unconnected, or have more distinct interests) 
all agreed in assuming the one fact of Stapyl- 
ton's infidelity to her. 

" Still," thought she, " to let my esteem for 
Ralph, to let my whole happiness give way be- 
fore their assertions, would be folly, and worse 
than folly ; it would be want of trust in one 
who has his faults — as who has not ? — but who 
never can have broken through all laws, human 
and divine, as they so coolly suppose ! How, 
different he is fi-om Robert Falkner ! In him, 
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though his conversation is polished and his 
manner quiet, one can for ever trace the de- 
grading effect \7hich the life he once led has 
had on his whole mind and feelings ! He has 
neither dignity nor elevation ; how should he ? 
It would be injurious to make a comparison ! 
I will trouble myself no more with conjectures. 
Robert Falkner says he had this story from my 
husband ; yet, it is surely more likely that he 
should coin a false tale, than that Ralph should 
be what he represents him.'' 

This logic consoled her for a while; but 
then Gertrude's '^ nonsense," as she called it, 
recurred to her imagination ; and she could not 
help considering, that if Falkner's story were a 
fable, it was a most daring one. And for what 
end should he venture on it? yes, for what 
end? That question being once put to her 
mind, it began to work more busily than ever, 
thougji it failed to arrive at any positive con- 
clusion. Words and looks had, indeed, escaped 
Robert Falkner that morning, which might have 
revealed something of the truth to a practised 
observer, or to a woman more used than Ellen 
was to consider the effect she produced on 
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others; but in her, the youthful desire of 
pleasing, gratified before it was fully developed, 
had never led to the habit of calculating on, or 
estimating, the amount of charms she pos- 
sessed. 

She had felt pride as well as happiness in 
havmg been, as she believed, the object of her 
husband's choice ; but she had never before in- 
spired a preference ; nor, after lier destiny was 
once fixed, had the idea of creating more gene- 
ral admiration ever crossed her mind ; so that 
her very forgetfulness of her own claims to 
excite attention hindered her quick perception 
of an offence towards herself, greater than any 
of which Falkner stood already convicted in her 
eyes. Yet, the species of fear, the ever-increas- 
ing disgust and abhorrence with which she re- 
garded one whose person and manners were by 
most considered pleasing, bore witness to that 
instinctive penetration, which in some natures 
precedes the conclusions of the understanding ; 
and enabled her to feel, though she could not 
define, the reasons which might exist for 
shunning him. 

It was dressing-time when her drive came to 
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an end, and her head ached so much that she 
longed to declare herself too ill to appear ; but 
she resisted the temptation ; for she knew she 
must resign herself to a frequent endurance of 
Falkner's company, and she did not think it 
prudent to commence hostilities against a man 
on whom, ill as she thought of him, she might 
never be able to fasten any other accusation 
than that of having replied with too much sin- 
cerity to her searching questions. She consi- 
dered, moreover, even in the midst of her hatred 
of the obligation incurred, that she was bound 
at least to seem grateful for his exertions in 
freeing her from the embarrassment brought on 
her by Lady Hutchinson's visit ; and she made 
up her mind to bear her part courteously in his 
company, for a portion of the evening at all 
events. 

During dinner he made himself extremely 
agreeable; at least, Ellen thought all he said 
would have seemed so, had it flowed from other 
lips ; but whether it was her imagination or the 
truth, she thought she could always " feel " his 
eye resting on her in a manner she could ill 
brook, whenever he could possibly fancy himself 
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unobserved. His conversation was far from even 
bordering on what could offend her; no one 
would have dreamed into what regions it had so 
lately been wandering ; he had seen much of 
the world, and could, when he saw cause, lay 
aside that caustic fashion of judging his neigh- 
bours which was so much disliked by his friend's 
wife and sister ; so that on the whole Stapylton 
was not far wrong in calling him " a very plea- 
sant fellow." Nevertheless, when dessert ap- 
peared, and the stepping in and out of the ser- 
vants came to an end, Mrs. Stapylton complained 
of her head-ache, and begged her guest to excuse 
her presence during the remainder of the evening, 
which she hoped he would be able to shorten by 
the aid of some new works he would find on 
the drawing-room table. He was evidently 
much disappointed ; 

" It's my fault !'* he exclaimed, " and my pun- 
ishment too for having tormented you !" 

But she took no apparent notice of his man- 
ner, and saying carelessly, "that she often 
suffered in this way," left the apartment. 

" If she were indeed to go to her lord and 
master with my chronicle, relating ' in what wise 
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was made the marriage of Ralph Stapylton and 
Ellen his wife/ it might be awkward ;" was Falk- 
ner's mental ejaculation ; " but she will never 
venture ! for though she has spirit enough with 
me, the bare idea of angering him makes her 
quiver like an aspen leaf ! and my Lady Hutch- 
inson^s visit is good security too ; so any how I 
am safe." 

This reflection, however, was all he had to 
comfort him ; for he was vexed to the core by 
perceiving her continued dissatisfaction; and 
fearful of having betrayed his purpose too early 
in the day, he reproached himself bitterly with 
" stupidity, boyish rashness, and want of address, 
which by alarming his game might deprive him 
of it ;" he had little recourse to the publications 
Mrs. Stapylton had recommended to his notice, 
and retired to rest with a strange mixture of 
spite and love in his bosom, crowned with some- 
thing very like a determination to gratify one 
of these passions at whatever cost. 

Next morning Mrs. Stapylton had recovered 
from her head-a^he, and appeared to make 
breakfast; but both the children were of the 
party, and the attention they required in providing 
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them with some things, and denying them others 
that were on the table, eiFectually prevented any- 
thing that could be called conversation. Falkner 
said he was going t6 town that morning, " for 
his yesterday's luck had not been so great as to 
tempt him to spend another day on the Ijanks of 
a dear stream." 

Mrs. Stapylton expressed no surprise at his 
intention ; and he presently rose from the table 
and walked towards the window whither he 
beckoned the eldest chfld, while its mother was 
occupied with the younger. 

" Tell your Mamma, to read that, Frank," 
whispered he, giving the little fellow a slip of 
paper on which he had traced two lines. 

The boy delivered his message, and Mrs. 
Stapylton read these words : ** I am forbidden 
to speak of what passed yesterday, so must take 
this means of expressing how miserable your 
displeasure has rendered me, and how I reproach 
myself for having pained you with unwelcome 
truths." 

" This was quite xmnecessary," said she, letting 
the paper fall. 

" So I see," was his answer, as he very de- 
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liberatdy picked it up and tore it to atoms. " I 
shall be in London by the middle of the day, 
and if I can persuade Stapylton that his presence 
there is not absolutely indispensable, I dare say 
I may send him down to you somewhere within 
this fortnight." 

Having said this with a smile of mock be- 
nignity, he bowed slightly, and took his departure. 

No sooner was he out of sight, than Ellen, 
goaded by an irritation altogether new to her, 
shed tears such as she had never shed before, 
tears of anger, at the thought of being forced 
to endive the insolent pity, the scornful mockery 
even, of one on whom she felt it was not in her 
power to substantiate a charge, without opening 
a flood-gate of strife and misery of every kind. 
" I am comdnced in mv soul," said she to her- 
self, " that he is wicked, false, ungrateful, treache- 
rous ! but I cannot show him to my husband in 
those colours, without telling him the whole ! and 
be things as they may, 1 dare not take the risk 
of Ralph's hating me !" 
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CHAPTER VL 

"Somewhere within the next fortnight," 
Stapylton re-appeared at Woodthoi-pe. But his 
return did not bring his wife happiness ; on the 
contrary, during his first stay (for he did not re- 
main many days at home) her mind was even 
more disturbed than before his arrival. It was 
an eflFort for her to welcome him as she was 
wont, an eflPbrt to look and speak with her usual 
cheerfulness; and she wondered at her own 
success in hiding from him the change that had 
come over her whole being since his friend's re- 
volting tale had invaded and alarmed her imagi- 
nation. These feelings subsided in a degree, 
however > and she relapsed into a state of doubt, 
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sometimes persuading herself that all Falkner 
had told her was utter falsehood, and sometimes 
remarking with bitter sorrow that her husband's 
" visits," as they might be called, in the country 
seemed much rather paid to the " stocks and 
stones," out of which he meant to rear a palace, 
than to her. In her sober reason she could not 
name to herself any point in which he had been 
formerly used to shew her more attention ; but 
till now she had never watched nor calculated 
every thing he said or did, and that was in itself 
enough to account for her former serenity and 
her present disquiet As to probing the matter 
by an inquiry, into the truth of what Falkner had 
asserted ; if she shrank from the idea when her 
husband was absent, how much more in the 
actual presence of him whom she at once loved 
and feared more than is the due of any mortal ? 
To forget the story was impossible ; but she ear- 
nestly endeavoured to turn her mind from it; 
and after a certain lapse of time she so far suc- 
ceeded as to make it less habitually present to her. 
She had thus in great measure overcome the 
painful feeling of having constantly something 
to conceal in the recesses of her soul, when to 
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her great satisfaction she was desired by her 
husband to accept an invitation to spend some 
days at the house of a Mr. and Lady Harriet 
Perceval, where they were to meet Barbara. Her 
pleasure in this prospect was most unselfish ; for 
she did not look forward to it with the least ex- 
pectation of awaking sympathy for herself, or of 
being talked out of doubts and fears, which she 
would have sooner died than allowed to pass her 
lips ; but she was eager to hear Barbara's whole 
history since they parted ; and she hoped after 
the visit was over to bring her sister-in-law 
to Woodthorpe to pass a short time with 
them. 

Ellen was also at the moment in that state of 
mind when one is apt to imagine that a change 
of place may bring about a change of ideas ; 
and certainly her spirits rose during the journey 
to Yearsley Park, which was situated at nearly 
an equal distance from Woodthorpe and from 
Illscote. 

"What an age it is since we have seen 
Barbara ! I wonder whether she is looking better 
than when she left us !" exclaimed Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton, as they entered the park gate, which was 
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however, between two and three miles from the 
house. 

^'Oh, DO fear on that point/' replied her 
husband, laughing ; " I hear she is more bloom- 
ing than ever ; and I don't think you will find 
her quite in such need of tender sympathy either 
as when you parted ; for now that the etherial 
young lady has taken to flirting right and left, 
instead of moping and bewailing herself — " 

" Barbara flirting right and left !" interrupted 
Ellen, " that is a strange notion ! I am sure 
you must have heard it from Gertrude !" 

" Why from Gertrude ?" asked he quickly. 

"Because in her last note she mentioned 
having seen you ; and it is so like her to talk as 
if she imagined every one flirted, as if no one 
thought of anything beyond the vanity of the 
present moment !" 

" Few do," muttered Stapylton. " But it 
was not from Mrs. Mowbray I learnt what 
surprises you so much. Perhaps," he proceeded, 
after a pause, " to be very correct, I should not 
have said ^ flirting right and left ;' but it is 
enough to surprise any one who does not know 
what girls are made of, that she should, aflier all 
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her protestations and speeches in the spring, 
think it pleasant pastime to go on with Charles 
Thorold, as I have good reason to believe she 
has done." 

His wife wondered in herself what reasons 
could be good enough to convince him of any- 
thing so unlikely ; but as he was always reserved 
on the subject of " his authority/' and usually 
showed displeasure at its being inquired for, she 
asked no questions, nor did he volunteer any 
explanation. 

" It seems to me incredible !" cried she, 
" Barbara always writes about him as if he were 
a mere boy ; but we shall see how it is." 

" Yes, we shall see," he repeated drily ; " for 
even if she changes her manner, she will hardly 
get Cousin Charley to chop round in a trice, 
whoever is by," and having so spoken, he con- 
tinued silent till they reached the door. 

They were received on arriving by Lady 
Harriet, who, as it was a beautiful day and stiU 
far from late in the afternoon, proposed a walk 
in the grounds, where she said they were likely 
to meet the rest of the party either by the fish- 
pond or in the kitchen-garden. They accord- 
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ingly went out with her ; and before going far, 
met General Thorold and the master of the 
house, whom Stapylton joined, while his wife 
proceeded in quest of Barbara with Lady Harriet, 
who said as they walked, " Miss Stapylton and 
Miss de la Rive have been riding with my son 
and their cousin Mr. Thorold; but it was 
earlier than they expected when they came 
home, and as they said ' they did not like 
wasting their time,' they have flown off to 
catch what they can in the ponds before the 
dressing-bell rings." 

"Who is Miss de la Rive?" asked Ellen, 
" and is not Mrs. Thorold here?" 

" No, indeed she is not ; it was a great disap- 
pointment to us that she was not able to come ; 
but, do you not know little Miss de la Rive? 
She is General Thorold's niece, daughter of that 
sister of his, who made such an unhappy marriage 
abroad, poor thing ! she has been staying at 
lUscote, and they asked if they might bring her. 
Of course we were most happy. She is a nice 
girl ; quite English you know, though born in 
France ; it is a pity she has no more settled 
home than she has." 
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EUen now remembered a long story that she 
had once heard from her mother-in-law about 
this Madame de la Rive ; but the girl she had 
never seen, nor did she know till then that she 
was grown ^ up. They had now reached a turn 
in the walk which brought them at once upon 
the fish-pond, where, however, they saw no party 
of young people, but one solitary fisher seem- 
ingly very intent upon his rod and line. 

"Where are the others, Alfred?" asked 
Lady Harriet of her son, for it was young 
Perceval. 

" More than I can tell, mother," replied he. 
"I never spoil sport, you know, and Miss 
Stapylton — " but looking round and perceiving 
Ellen, he stopped short, covering the awk- 
wardness as well as he could by his greetings 
to her. 

" In what direction do you think they are 
gone ?" inquired Lady Harriet, " Mrs. Sta- 
pylton has not seen her sister since the spring." 

" Oh, I dare say we shall find them some- 
where in the wood," said the young man, 
leaving his occupation to accompany them. 

They proceeded some steps to the left of the' 
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small piece of water, and found themselves in a 
copse, through which a fairly kept, but winding 
path led them to a less dosdy-shaded spot 
where they encountered a young lady of rather 
a pleasing than a striking appearance, who, 
seemed to be listlessly enjoying the earth, air, 
and sky aroimd her. On seeing Lady Harriet, 
she quickened her pace, and was immediately 
introduced by her to Mrs. Stapylton as Miss 
de la Rive. The ceremony of introduction was 
scarcely over, when their party was doubled by 
the arrival, not of those they were seeking, but 
of Mr. Perceval, General Thorold, Stapylton, 
and another gentleman, who had come to the 
fish-pond by a shorter cut than the ladies, and 
finding no one there, had walked on at a ven- 
ture through the copse. 

The whole cluster of persons now came to a 
sort of stand-still, while the common-place ex- 
pressions generally used on such occasions were 
being duly uttered ; and Miss de la Rive, who 
happened to be dose to Ellen, said good- 
naturedly : 

" ril run on, and bring Miss Stapylton to 
you ;. she can't be far off." 
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" Let me go with you then," replied Ellen, 
and they advanced a few yards together, till, as 
another winding in the path brought them into 
more of a thicket than they had yet been treading. 
Miss de la Rive, exclaimed : " there they are !" 
and her companion perceived Barbara seated on 
a sort of rustic stool, with Charles Thorold 
lying on the grass at her feet. Miss Stapylton^s 
position hindered her from seeing those who 
were drawing near ; and as for Charles Thorold, 
he was gazing up too intently in his cousin's face 
to be able to use his eyes in any other direction, 
while the smoothness of the turf prevented 
either the one or the other f5pom hearing the 
sound of approaching footsteps. i 

" No, no, my dear Barbara ; there's to be no 
change, none, none — it won't do." 

These words eagerly uttered by the young 
man, were distinctly heard by Ellen, who was 
almost deprived of breath by the unexpected 
coincidence of what she heard and saw, with the 
speeches her husband had so lately made. But 
no more reached her ; for Miss de la Rive hastily 
calling out ; " Miss Stapylton,'^ Barbara turned 
quickly round, and rushed at once into her sister- 
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in-law's arms, while Thorold sprang up from his 
lowly couch, exclaiming : 

" Why, Ellen, we did not expect you for an 
hour to come, or I should never have been able 
to keep Barbara down here so far from the house. 
She has been in a fever all day about your coming !" 

Barbara's face glowed deeply ; but whether it 
were from the mere flush of pleasure, or 
whether something of confusion had helped to 
crimson her cheeks, it was impossible to decide. 
The rest of the walking party now joined them ; 
Stapylton and his sister met affectionately ; and 
as it was now considered to be not far from 
dressing time, they proceeded in a body towards 
the house. • As they went, it was e\ddent to 
ElUen that young Thorold did what he could to 
be constantly at Barbara's side ; but how far he 
was encouraged so to do by her manner, she 
could not yet determine. This devoted cousin 
was a tall, slight young man, pleasing in face, 
and lively in manner ; but his whole demeanour, 
though agreeable enough, was still so boyish as 
to make thQ notion of his superseding such a 
man as Everard, appear to Ellen the most 
unlikely thing in the world. 
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She was scarce a moment alone with her 
sister-in-law before dinner, at which there was a 
large party collected from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; and the evening was taken up with 
the broken chat, and necessarily conventional 
intercourse incident to such an assemblage, 
which was yet not enough of a crowd to cover 
the virtual t^te-a-tete of two friends. 

This, however, by no means stood in the way 
of Charles Thorold's monopolizing Barbara, both 
during dinner and afterwards; nor of Ellen's 
being appropriated by Mrs. Wenlock, an old lady, 
whom the Percevals had invited expressly to 
meet the Thorolds, with whom she was extreme- 
ly intimate. She had already seen one genera- 
tion of them pass away ; she took an untiring 
interest in all the surviving branches of the 
family, and at the present moment her thoughts 
seemed chiefly occupied with Adfele de la Rive, 
concerning whom Mrs. Stapylton had chanced 
to make some slightly complimentary remark; 
the result of which was her being forced to 
listen to a long account of " how it was unfor- 
tunately disadvantageous for poor little Ad^le to 
live with her mother, while at the same time her 
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father's house was no suitable abode for her; 
and the great aunt who had chiefly educated 
her was dead. What a misery it was that she 
had no fixed home ; and what were the various 
objections against her finding one in the house 
of this, that and the other relation, who were 
enumerated in order." 

" General Thorold is very fond of her," con- 
tinued the old lady, " very fond ; and would be 
glad to have her not merely on a visit as now, 
but to reside ; only, you must perceive, you must 
feel, my dear Mrs. Stapylton, that it would not 
do; there are many reasons why neither the 
General nor Mrs. Thorold could ever consent 
to such a connection for either of their boys ; 
and though Charles is not likely," proceeded 
she, with a smQe of some meaning, " to be 
smitten in that quarter, there is William exactly 
her age, (he is just going to college, you know) 
and it would be unfair to place them in a si- 
tuation where the sort of thing they would disap- 
prove of, is so likely to arise. I do wish it 
could be arranged for her to live with the 
Wilmots ! and I don't quite despair of it, for, 
as you say, she is a pleasing little creature, and 
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has lived so much in England as to have nothing 
foreign about her but her name." 

Ellen gave a very divided attention to these last 
sentences ; for she had caught sight of Charles 
and Barbara standing at no great distance, while 
" little Miss de la Rive," as every one called her, 
was at the piano, singing very sweetly to an 
elderly amateur by her side, and the heir of the 
mansion, a well-grown, and good-humoured look- 
ing, but not otherwise striking young man, who 
was dividing his attentions most equitably be- 
tween two lively young ladies, who had come to 
dinner. Such was the group before her ; and 
watching as much as ^he could without being 
noticed that portion of it which interested her, she 
tried to settle the great question, "did Barbara flirt 
with Charles Thorold, or not ?" She hoped she 
might answer it in the negative ; for nothing in 
her sister-in-law's manner passed the bounds of 
that easy gaiety which her extreme intimacy with 
her cousin, and the spirits natural to her age and 
disposition might be expected to call forth. Still 
she had heard many a girl called a flirt for no 
more ; Barbara seemed to lend a pleased atten- 
tion to every thing her cousin said ; and Ellen 
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was more vexed than surprised to see her hus- 
band after casting a keen glance at his sister, 
give her a momentary look, which said as plainly 
as a look could say, " I was right." 

When the party broke up, Barbara followed 
her into her room, but it was only to say, " good 
night ;" and Ellen had to endure many sarcastic 
speeches from Stapylton, who, at the same time 
that he triumphed visibly in his « correct estima- 
tion," as he considered it, of what had probably 
been the amount of Barbara's late despair, was 
displeased at her giving room for criticism, and 
" had no notion of her making a fool either of 
herself, or of Charles Thorold." 

" As a general thing," continued he, " I don't 
look on it as exactly an enhancement of one's 
liveliness in a country house, for a whole family 
of relations to meet at a mutual friend's ; but 
on this occasion I don't regret it, as it has given 
me the opportunity of seeing with my own eyes 
what would have been denied to me otherwise 
as a thing impossible ; and I may, moreover, if 
I think fit, give my sister a hint that extremes 
are as well avoided." 

His wife entered upon no argument with him ; 
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but secretly longed for an end of their visit, and 
an explanation from Barbara, which she hoped 
to obtain at Woodthorpe certainly, if not before. 
Next day nothing remarkable occurred in the 
morning, which was chiefly passed by the ladies 
in the large drawing-room, as the sun was too 
hot for walking ; but Ellen was perplexed and 
somewhat annoyed by perceiving a great deal of 
whispering between Barbara and Charles Tho- 
rold, who slid in and out several times at con- 
siderable intervals. It struck her that their com- 
munications were graver than the day before ; it 
seemed as if there were some matter of business 
between them. Whatever it might be, it 
appeared to be satisfactorily settled by luncheon- 
time ; at which period, arrangements were made 
for spending the afternoon so as to suit the taste, 
as far as could be, of all the party in the house. 
Lady Harriet was to take Mrs. Wenlock and 
Mrs. Stapylton a drive in what was considered 
the prettiest direction in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Perceval and General Thorold were to go 
over a model farm together at some little 
distance ; Stapylton and young Perceval were 
to ride as far as an ancient encampment, which 
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was regarded as an object worth looking at, and 
from which an unusually extensive view might 
be discovered ; and as it ^as pronounced to be 
not too long a ride for ladies, it was concluded 
that the rest of the young people would accom- 
pany them. The horses ancj vehicles were not 
to come round immediately, because it was 
hoped that it might prove cooler an hour later. 
The men, therefore, played at billiards in the 
interim, and the elder ladies worked in the 
drawing-room; while Barbara and Miss de la 
Rive went to the former's apartment, from 
which, however, she was soon obliged to come 
down in quest of something she had left behind 
her, and as she crossed the billiard-room in her 
way to the stairs, Stapylton observed that, *' he 
supposed she would be of the riding party ?" 

" I hardly think so, if it continues so hot," 
replied she, passing on. 

** It's cooler than yesterday/' said he rather 
sharply, " you may as well come with us, 
Barbara." 

" Why, really I had not intended it," was her 
answer. g 

He followed her cue in hand to the foot of 
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the stairs, saying, " What are you going to do ? 
Shall you drive with Lady Harriet ?" 

" No, I dare say I may stroll out when it is 
less sultry." 

" By yoiu^self ?" asked he. 
"Most likely Charles will be with me, and 
Adele too, if she can manage it." 

" Barbara, I can't have you running about 
the country with Charles in this fashion, Adfele 
or no Adfele ; you must ride with me." 

" I assure you, Ralph, Aunt Thorold never 
makes the slightest objection to my going where 
I like with Charles ; we are first cousins, and 
he knows how I am situated as well as you 

do." 

" And I know how both men and women can 
use an engagement sometimes ! Don't fire up, 
Barbara. I have no wish for an argument," said 
he, leading her into a small ante-room, " but you 
may as well learn in case of your not being 
aware of the full effect of your own folly, that 
your Uncle Thorold, who is particular to scrupu- 
lousness in considering my natural right to the 
charge of you, thought it his duty a little while 
back to write and tell me of his son's visible ad- 
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miration of you, and so forth, leaving to my 
judgment whether you should remain at Illscote 
or not. I confess I thought, though he hinted, 
you were not discouraging Charles, that the whole 
was too trifling to mind, and I wrote him back 
something to that eflfect rather more civilly ex- 
pressed. But now when I see that on the strength 
of your being what you call " engaged,'' you are 
doing everything you can think of to attract 
disagreeable remarks, it is my business to have a 
little common sense for you ; I can't help what 
you may have been doing in your aunt's house, 
but here, under my eyes nothing of the sort 
shall occur : and I request that you will put on 
your habit, and ride with Alfred Perceval and 
me. 

" I §hall sit at home ;" replied Barbara, with 
unconcealed vexation. 

" If you do," said her brother with ill-sup- 
pressed rage, " I shall stay too." 

" Then we shall both be punished, Ralph," 
answ.ered she with a bitter coolness which 
exasperated him still more ; and he was begin- 
ning a very violent reply, when his wife, who, 
(hearing the sound of these last words as she was 
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proceeding to her room,) had looked into the 
recess where they were, exclaimed beseechingly, 
" Oh, Ralph ! for heaven's sake, don't do what 
would have such a very strange appearance !" 

" I don't care for appearances," said he, 
doggedly. 

" Then, Barbara, if you love me," cried Ellen, 
" yield for the sake of peace ! you must lose 
your walk at all events, so do take the ride !" 

" I miLst lose my walk,^' answered she with a 
look of settled indignation ; " and as the slave 
must obey her master, I will even ride with him 
as he commands." She turned her back as 
she spoke, and walked out of the room, and up 
the stairs at once. 

" Is it not a pity to treat her so ?" expostu- 
lated Ellen. 

" It is the only way to deal with her," said 
he ; but feeling, perhaps, rather ashamed of the 
manner in which he had carried his point, he 
hastened back into the billiard-room without 
listening to anything more, and his wife went 
her way to get ready for the drive. In the 
passage up-stairs she saw Charles Thorold and 
Barbara before the latter's door, in very earnest 
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conversation; she fancied as she passed that 
there were tears in her sister-in-law's eyes ; but 
apparently the young man was less keenly 
disappointed by the change of plans, for as she 
was entering her own room she heard a loud 
laugh burst from him, and plainly distinguished 
the words : 

" No, now, that is too good ! The governor 
writing up to him ! and it's that has put your 
brother into such a devil's humour ! it was 
being conscientious with a vengeance! wasnH it ?" 

This, added to her husband's ambiguous 
remarks of the preceding night, somewhat 
enlightened Ellen as to the source of his infor- 
mation concerning his sister ; but she was only 
the more amazed at Barbara, whose 'whole con- 
duct that day appeared to her at variance with 
what she had ever before known in her. Her 
vehement struggle about what seemed in itself 
a trifle ; her moody fashion of complying, and 
the kind of temper she displayed, were all new 
to her, and she began to consider if it were 
possible that a walk with Charles Thorold could 
be really interesting to her ? It was plain, how- 
ever, that she did not wish to be questioned, nor 
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was there time at the present moment for 
attempting any investigation. Aj; she went 
down into the hall, and was getting into the 
barouche, after having seen her husband, Alfred 
Perceval, Barbara, and Miss de la Rive ride off, 
she noticed with some surprise that Charles 
Thorold was lounging before the door. 

"Are you not going with them, Charle;?" 
asked she. 

" Not I !" he answered, " whats the fun of 
riding nine miles there and back on a dusty road 
in this broil, to see what I donH care for ?" 

She drove away with her two companions, 
and the drive proved as pleasant as it could be 
to a person so preoccupied as she was by a 
disagreeable kind of curiosity. They returned 
before the riding party ; and feeling unusually 
wearied, she immediately betook herself to her 
room, where she sat for sometime alone. She 
heard the horses feet in the court-yard, beto- 
kening the arrival of the riders ; but a consi- 
derable space again elapsed without any sound 
of a]5proaching steps in the corridor. At last 
the door opened, Barbara rushed in with a 
flushed face, threw herself on the sofa opposite 
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her sister-in-law, and presently, as if giving way 
to long pent up emotion, burst into a violent fit 
of weeping. 

^'My dear child! my sweet Barbara! what 
has happened ?" cried Ellen. 

''The greatest disappointment, the greatest 
misery that has ever befallen me 1" sobbed Bar- 
bara, " my brother is a tyrant ! I am ready to 
think of him just as Gertrude does ! he cares 
for nothing but his own will 1" 

'' But how comes it, Barbara,^^ asked Ellen, 
with great gentleness, " how comes it that you 
attach such immense importance to a walk with 
Charles ? I cannot understand — " 

"No, you can't," interrupted her sister-in- 
law, " I have no right to be angry with you, 
but — " here a knock was heard at the door, stop- 
ping the full tide of Barbara^s indignant complaint. 

It was Mrs. Stapylton's maid, who, surprised 
at not having been already summoned, had come 
to warn her mistress of the hour ; for the dress- 
ing-bell had rung before the riders returned, and 
they might now expect the dinner bell every 
minute. Miss Stapylton started up ; wiped away 
her streaming tears, opened the door, and hiuried 
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past the maid to her own room, leaving Ellen in 
greater astonishment and perplexity than ever, 
and in considerable fear of not being ready in 
time for dinner. With all the speed they used, 
they werq indeed late ; and Stapylton looked 
severely at both as they entered the drawing- 
room, Ellen shrinking and confused, and Barbara 
following her with an air of half-listkss half- 
haughty indifiFerence. 

Amid the buzz of voices at dinner it was not 
likely to be remarked whether either of them 
took much share in the conversation. Ellen sat 
between Mr. Perceval and a very talkative gentle- 
man, who spared her any trouble she might have 
thought it necessary to give herself in the way 
of answering observations ; while Barbara, with 
Charles Thorold, (of course) beside her, leaned 
back in her chair, neither eating nor speaking, 
and making a very bad return to her other 
neighbour's attempts at enlivening her. It was 
Ellen's impression, that the sudden interruption 
of their conversation had alone hindered Barbara 
from giving her an explanation in full of all 
that seemed so strange in her conduct ; still, if 
such had been her intention, it was even more 
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strange that she should allow that night and 
the whole of the next day to pass without 
resuming the subject. It appeared, indeed, as 
if she purposely avoided being alone with her 
sister-in-law ; yet her melancholy continued, and 
it was only now and then that Charles Thorold's 
unremitting efforts to entertain her were rewarded 
with a faint smile, which irriadiated her beautiful 
face for a moment, and made the sadness into 
which she relapsed, more conspicuous. In Sta- 
pylton's presence, however, Charles Thorold 
evidently thought it prudent to devote some of 
his time to AdMe ; at any rate he attended to her 
rather more than he had done on the previous days 
Ellen always relied strongly on the assertions 
naade by those she valued; and Barbara had 
promised an eternity of faith and truth to 
Everard Mansell; could it be reconciled with 
what she now saw ? Still, whether it were really 
the case, or that the resolution not to believe 
Barbara guilty of such flagrant inconstancy 
swayed her judgment, Ellen was persuaded that 
things were not as they seemed, and that when 
the mystery came to be cleared up, her sister's 
motives and actions would prove to be worthy of 
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her. Anxiety sharpened her powers of obser- 
vation, which satisfied her that whatever was in 
agitation, Miss de la Rive was a party to the 
plot, for the two girls were inseparable ; and she, 
moreover, once or twice perceived Ad61e*s black 
eyes stealthily following the movements of the 
other cousins, even though engaged herself in 
conversation at the time. 

It was known to all the party assembled at 
Yearsley Park, that Charles Thorold's visit would ' 
terminate sooner than that of the rest of his 
family ; for he had already spent some weeks at 
home, his leave had nearly expired, and this 
was the last day before that fixed for his 
setting out to joiu his regiment. On the 
following morning, when all was ready for 
his departure, Barbara and Adfele stood close 
together, a little apart fi'om the rest; and 
after all the adieus were over, and General 
Thorold's paternal shake of the hand had come 
to an end, his son approached the pair, using his 
cousinly privilege to bestow a tender farewell on 
both. When he had fairly left the house, the 
two girls vanished ; whether into the recesses of 
the wood, or to their own apartments was not 
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known. But it was a remarkable drcumstance, 
(and one th^t confirmed Mrs Stapylton in her 
own opinions) that Barbara's spirits were deci- 
dedly better on the afternoon of that day than 
they had been since the violent altercation with 
»her brother respecting the riding party, and that 
they shortly recovered their usual tone ; though 
she and Ad^le continued to wander about the 
grounds occupied with discussions which ap- 
parently could only be interesting to themsdves. 
Stapylton, meanwhile, affected to treat Barbara 
as if no discussion had occurred between them ; 
and she on her part heartily strove to avoid all 
appearance of resentment, though unable entirely 
to resume the affectionate and cheerful ease of 
her old manner towards him. It had been ori- 
ginally intended that she should accompany her 
brother and sister to Woodthorpe, there to spend 
a fortnight before again returning to Illscote ; 
but some circumstances occurred to prevent 
General Thorold from prolonging his absence 
sufficiently for his journey homewards to square 
with the conclusion of Barbara's visit, which 
thus fell to the ground, as Stapylton did not 
propose to obviate the difficulty by escorting her 
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himself; probably because doing so might 
interfere with that " business in London '' which 
occupied him so exclusively. 

He was visited nevertheless by some doubts 
as to the fitness of General Thorold and his 
aunt for curbing such a rebellious spirit as 
Barbara's now^ appeared to him ; but it was a 
choice of evils ; his wife's affectionate, nay, 
almost reverential regard for Mansell was — 
had been at least infectious ; and rendered her 
in his eyes an undesirable companion for his 
sister ; while on the other hand, besides the 
apparent ungraciousness of withdrawing her 
from the Thorolds' charge, their son's probable 
absence with his regiment for the next eight or 
ten months, would necessarily prevent the re- 
currence of any display of that levity which had 
just given him so much irritation. There was, 
moreover, another thing to influence him to let 
matters remain as they were; for convenience, 
that great power, which rules the most unruly, 
made it desirable, as every week narrowed the 
accommodations of Woodthorpe, that Barbara 
should be lodged with her imcle and aunt till 
her brother's house was once more ready to 
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receive her permanently. Barbara's disappoint- 
ment was great ; tears stood in her eyes when 
she said good night to her brother and sister-in- 
law the evening before they were to leave the 
Percevals ; and the next day when all was ready 
for their departure, she sat with Ellen in her 
room sometimes asking forgiveness for her un- 
natural reserve, sometimes thanking her for the 
sympathy she always gave, and then at last ' 

speaking of Everard Mansell, a thing she had i 

not done since they had been together at Yearsley 
Park. As they heard the carriage come to the | 

door, Barbara threw herself into her sister's 
arms and said, " I have been sorely tempted — 
but I must not speak ; and indeed it is not fair 
to burden such a kind creature as you with secrets. 
So good bye, dear Ellen ! I know you will not . 
think hardly of me !" Stapylton's voice was heard 
in the hall and there was no time for a reply, his 
wife and sister hastened down stairs, the fare- 
wells that ceremony required were soon over, and 
a few minutes more saw Ellen and her husband 
seated in the carriage, and Barbara returning 
sadly into the house. Her sister-in-law's last 
words continued to sound in Mrs. Stapylton's 
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ears as they drove off; and a sudden terror shot 
through her lest Everard Mansell, irritated to 
the highest pitch by Stapylton's contemptuous 
rejection of his suit, should have been urging 
Barbara to elope with him, and that Charles 
Thorold and AdMe de la Rive might be aiders 
nd abettors of the scheme. It was most unlike 
him to wish to purchase happiness at the price 
of so much obloquy ; but as strange things 
had happened ; and that Charles Thorold should 
take a . school-boy's delight in such a project, 
would be the most natural thing in the world. 
The fancy laid such hold on her, that she was 
on the point of imparting it to her husband, 
and of making it the foundation of a last appeal 
to induce him to give his consent to that which 
might perhaps be done without it. But the 
utter hopelessness of success deterred her at the 
moment ; happily, as she afterwards considered ; 
for before half-an-hour was over, she had begun 
to laugh at herself for her fears, and to acknow- 
ledge that after having believed she had solved 
the mystery of Barbara^s conduct, she was as 
far from penetrating it as ever; albeit that in 
spite of what she had seen, and in spite of 
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her husband's contemptuous remarks, on the 
'^ eternal constancy of high-flown young ladies/' 
she retained the conviction that her sister-in-law 
was still deeply, unalterably attached to Everard 
ManselL Stapylton was never a talkative travel- 
ling companion, and did not speak till they were 
near home; but when he did, it was on the 
very subject that had been occupying his wife ; 
and he concluded his sarcastic observations with 
words something like these : 

'* Either Barbara is very different from what 
you and I have been in the habit of thinking her, 
(which would be just one of those pleasant disco- 
veries one goes on making in life concerning those 
one has been fool enough to value ;) or eke, if 
she is not reaDy proud and pleased to turn that 
boy's head, and has not made a fool of herself 
for her own gratification, why then she has 
some object in view — ^to blind the Thorolds and 
me perhaps. But if that is her end it shall not 
avail her ! At all events she has lowered her- 
self in my eyes ; and if I was intemperate the 
other day, she had worked hard to make 
me so/' 

The sight of the children midway between 
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the lodge and the house now effectually diverted 
Eflen's attention, and saved her from the neces- 
sity of any reply. They reached the door in a 
few minutes, and that evening Mrs. Stapylton 
was almost as happy as she had been before 
Robert Falkner had filled her heart with suspi- 
cioDS of evil. Stapylton spent the next morning 
in looking over building plans, and in examining 
the works already in progress ; in the afternoon 
he started again for London ; and his wife imme- 
diately relapsed into that endless weighing of 
proofs and probabilities, which had somewhat 
paused during her visit to Yearsley Park. This 
time, however, her reflections brought her to a 
more hopeful view than she could always 
attain to ; and she even gathered some com- 
fort from those very strictures on Barbara's 
conduct which it had pained her so much to 
hear. 

"Is it credible," argued she with herself, 
" that a man so delicate as Ralph has just shown 
himself on the subject of women's honour and 
dignity — one whose &ults lean so much more 
to what is severe than to what is relaxed — should 
ever have incurred the guilt, should ever indulge 
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in tbe piursuits that Robert Falkner would have 
me believe ?'* 

This reasoDing was logical enough in itself; 
and as it afforded consolation, it was well that 
Mrs. Stapylton found no Robert Falkner at her 
elbow to suggest *^ that there are inconsistencies 
in human nature, and anomalies in character 
which every now and then set aU logical infer- 
ences at defiance." Itwas fortunate; and the more 
so, as she was informed by an incidental phrase 
in a note from her husband (addressed to her, 
but more properly concerning the superintendent 
of the work-people then employed at Wood- 
thorpe) that the said Robert Falkner would ac- 
company him whenever he returned home. 

She was now in better spirits to bear the idea 
of encountering him again than she had been ; 
she had time also to consider how best to avoid 
any renewal of his odious confidences without 
shewing her dislike so openly as to attract her 
husband's attention. It was a difficult coiu^e to 
steer ; for (without a more positive certainty of 
the falsehood of Robert Falkner's assertions than 
she could ever obtain), her very dread of betray- 
ing some suspicion by word or look, and still 
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. more the horror of seeing or hearing anything 
to confirm that suspicion, sealed her lips to 
Stapylton with regard to Lady Hutchinson's visit ; 
yet, as long as that visit remained a secret from 
him, so long was she bound in a species of hate- 
ful alliance with one for whom she felt that 
mixture of dislike and fear, which even in the 
gentlest natures, is apt shortly to become hatred. 
The resolution she adopted was to convince 
Falkner that his communications had produced 
no effect on her ; to let the ease of her manners 
and the serenity of her countenance shew such 
thorough disbelief, such utter contempt of all he 
had thought fit to impart to her, that she did 
not think it worth while to cherish any resent- 
ment on the subject. The plan was good, but 
Falkner was only partially deceived; he had 
observed the turns and windings of too many 
hearts not to see at a glance that she had lost 
that trusting unreflecting happiness she had here- 
tofore enjoyed ; that his revelations had " told" 
and were "telling" more and more on her. He be- 
lieved that as she had acquired faith in his asser- 
tions, her indignation against him had subsided ; 
and with that belief his confidence in his own 
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ultimate success revived ; aided by his perception 
that neither his breach of confidence, nor Lady 
Hutchinson's visit had been revealed by the wife 
to the husband ; a circumstance which enabled 
him to enter if he pleased on confidential sub- 
jects with her, aqd to assume rights of intimacy 
he could not otherwise have claimed. 

These rights of intimacy he did not as yet, 
however, venture to abuse ; and neither on this 
nor any of his subsequent visits did he give Mrs. 
Stapylton any tangible cause of offence. 

Meanwhile, summer gradually gave place to 
autumn ; and a farther residence in the hitherto 
uninvaded apartments ofWoodthorpe was becom- 
ing every day more inconvenient, when old Mrs. 
Mansell, always charmed to have a pretext for 
daiming a visit from her grand-daughter, invited 
Ellen and her children to spend a part, at least, 
of the space during which Woodthorpe would be 
necessarily uninhabited, at her cottage. The- 
kind old lady did not venture to ask them for 
the whole time; but she was not without a 
secret hope that in the end she might manage 
to secure them for a longer period. Ellen was 
pleased to give pleasure to her grandmother; 
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and StapyltoQ saw no objection to the plan. 
Indeed, it suited his arrangements better than 
any. other ; better even than he cared to express. 
The invitation was therefore accepted ; and Mrs. 
Stapylton, with her children, shortly removed to 
Burfield Lodge. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BuRFiELD Lodge was a compact and com- 
fortable dwelling, roomy for a cottage, though 
coDtainiDg no one apartment of any size ; and 
in summer, the blooming creepers clustering on 
the verandah, and the plots of gay flowers which 
studded the well-kept lawn opposite the windows, 
gave it a brightness and freshness which pre- 
vented the beholder from noticmg or feeling the 
total want of any view beyond the trees which 
bounded the little domain. But in autumn and 
winter the change was a dreary one ; for the 
lowness of the rooms, and the confined nature 
of the look out, when the eye only rested on 
leafless shrubs, and swampy gravel walks, pro- 
duced an aspect of dulness amounting to g]oom. 
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Mrs. Stapylton was one morning sitting alone 
at her work-frame, in the small drawing-room ; 
but she was less occupied with the melancholy 
diflTerenee between winter and summer, than with 
a letter from Barbara which she had just been 
reading. Her frequent correspondence with her 
sister-in-law, and the nature of it, had tended to 
eflface from her mind the impression made by 
those mysterious occurrences which had so dis- 
agreeably perplexed her at Yearsley Park ; and 
the arrival of these letters formed one of the few 
diversifications of her present monotonous life. 
Yet it sometimes happened, and it had been the 
case just now, that in the midst of the gratifica- 
tion afforded her by affectionate expressions to- 
wards herself, she was pained by a word let drop 
here and there, which showed that the writer's 
feelings towards Stapylton were still strongly 
tinctured by irritation and resentment. She told 
herself this was to be expected — was natural — but 
it vexed her ; and she was the more firmly re- 
solved never to impart the suspicions which 
tortured her breast, to one who in her present 
mood, was so far from being an impartial judge. 
Ellen might be instinctively right ; for Barbara 
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was not now disposed to take a charitable view 
of her brother's conduct. This bias had not 
been directly caused by her own differences with 
him ; but they had rendered her sharp-sighted ; 
and having once been given a clue, she had per- 
ceived from observations passing between her 
uncle and aunt, not meant for her to understand, 
that, without expressing it so broadly, their 
opinion of him was at bottom the same as Mrs. 
Mowbray's. Thus enlightened from different 
quarters her indignation had waxed hot ; for she 
loved her sister-in-law with all the enthusiastic 
warmth of her nature ; she thought her neglected, 
in some points defenceless ; and, moreover, she 
felt that though others might pity her, she, her- 
self, and Everard w^ere the only beings who 
appreciated Ellen. It therefore followed that' she 
had some difficulty in refraining from the ex- 
pression of these feelings to her who was the 
object of them, and that in the secret cabinet of 
her own heart she not unfrequently made herself 
amends for the restraint. 

" How selfish of Ralph \" said she to herself, 
on first hearing of Mrs. Stapylton's removal to 
her grandmother's, '^ he has been little enough 
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at Woodthorpe this summer, (I can see that by 
EUen's letters ;) but he will be hardly ever at 
Burfield Lodge, fof he hates ' doing duty ' by old 
ladies ; and then he will be going to Melton too. 
It is so selfish of him not to take a house for 
her at Brighton, where I might be with her ! 
I suppose he thinks it^s too expensive." 

In this last supposition Barbara did her bro- 
ther injustice ; for had his wife expressed a wish 
to go to Brighton, or to any other watering 
place, it would probably have been granted ; but 

» 

he undoubtedly preferred the plan of her 
remaining at Burfield Lodge ; and, for reasons 
similar to those which had induced him in evil 
hour to sanction Ellen and Barbara's visiting 
the same place the year before, it suited him 
better. As to the rest, Barbara's prophecy 
proved correct enough, and Stapylton was 
" hardly ever " at Burfield ; for besides his sup- 
posed dislike to "doing duty by old ladies,'' 
and the claims of the hunting season, " busi- 
ness " frequently detained him in London ; and 
as the works of destruction and construction 
at Woodthorpe were to be looked after at the 
same time, he had to pay flying visits there 
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whenever it was in his power, sleeping at the 
lodge, and returning to town as soon as he was 
satisfied things were going on properly. 

It was his fixed opinion that " Ellen was always 
quite happy if she could but have the children 
with her," and it was an exceedingly convenient 
belief; but, dearly as she loved them, their 
presence had never sufiSced even in her happiest 
days to supply the void caused her by his ab- 
sence ; and now haunted night and day by the 
tale of guilt which had robbed her of her peace, 
she became hourly more oppressed by a feeling 
of melancholy loneliness, which rendered her an 
almost constant prey to the most moumfiil 
reflections, strive as she might to counteract 
them. The only days on which she now felt 
relieved from the thraldom in which these im- 
pressions held her, were those most rare ones, 
when Stapylton appeared late of an afternoon to 
pass the night at the cottage, and depart next 
morning. Suspicion then vanished for a space ; 
and while she looked on that countenance — 
sometimes stem indeed — ^but never expressive 
of ought that was ignoble, she disbelieved all, 
and was happy. But it was long since she had 
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bad such a respite ; and when old Mrs. Mansell 
was led into the room in which her grand- 
daughter sat working, it was with difficulty that 
she collected her thoughts so as to answer the 
kind inquiries made after Barbara, or reply to 
the question of " whether there was any news 
in her letter ?" 

When all details which could interest Mrs. 
Mansell had been given her in the way she 
liked best, she began to express her hopes '' that 
Mr. Stapylton might be induced to allow bis 
sister to visit them again. She would engage 
that she should not meet Everard. For,'^ said 
the old lady, '^ I see she wishes so much to be 
with you; and you dont know when Wood- 
thorpe will be ready. The later the better, as 
far as I am concerned ; but it may be dull for 
you, dear ; and you and she used to entertain 
each other so well last year. You never looked 
the least out of spirits then, though Mr. Stapyl- 
ton was away the whole time you were with 
me, and not able to come and see you at 
all." 

Mrs. Stapylton thanked her grandmother 
warmly, but said it would be useless to speak 
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to her husband on the subject of Barbara's 
visiting them. 

'' Barbara knows that \* continued she ^' and 
that is the reason why she longs so for us to be 
back at Woodthorpe." 

" Very natural ;" observed Mrs. Mansell ; who 
now relapsing into silence, left it free to her 
granddaughter to pursue the theme farther in 
her own mind. 

" It is most affectionate of Barbara to feel as 
she does 1 and I should be rejoiced to see her. 
But then after the first day or two she would 
find out how it was with me ! even poor dear 
grandmamma does that 1'^ 

And then endeavouring to reason herself out 
of her despondency, she asked herself the question 
"why she was now more doubtfiilof her husband's 
love than at the time her grandmother alluded 
to ? — " I saw even less of him then than now ; 
yet how differently did 1 feel 1 and it was not 
Barbara's and Everard's company that made the 
difference. No ! 1 trusted him ; and why not 
trust him now? Why, but because that 
unprincipled man's falsehoods have worked 
on me as I ought never to have let them 
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"work i My mind is poisoned ! and can find no 
cure/^ 

EUen was suddenly recalled to a sense of the 
presence of others by hearing her grandmother 
say she expected shortly to see Everard again. 
He had already been two or three times at 
Burfield Lodge during Mrs Stapylton's stay 
there. 

" He is always so considerate and writes 
before hand, so I should have been able to put 
him off, had his presence not been desirable," 
continued the old lady with a smile. ^' I wish 
Gertrude were more like him in that as well as 
in other things ! She might have known, I 
should think, that Harriet Vincent^s nieces 
were staying here with her, when she proposed 
herself to me not long before you came. I did 
not like to refuse her; but it was not con- 
venient, and when she arrived, she saw that, 
and went back again after being barely two 
days here. Now a little consideration would 
have made all smooth. , I am truly glad though 
that she is going abroad," proceeded Mrs. 
Mansell; "for she will not take any care of 
herself, poor thing ; and she has never thoroughly 
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got rid of that bad sore throat she caught six 
weeks ago; now I think the climate of the 
south of France will do that for her in spite of 
her imprudence. And it is very important; 
for a neglected sore throat — " 

Here old Mrs. Mansell, was interrupted by the 
entrance of her maid, who came to speak to her 
and Mrs. Vincent about a petition from a poor 
woman in the viUage, and Ellen was again given 
over to her o™ rieotions. She h.d lL.l.m 
Everard on one of his former visits, and also by 
a letter from Mrs. Mowbray herself, her plan of 
wintering abroad with her friend Lady Eversdale. 
Ellen did not remember having heard before of 
any great intimacy between them; but then 
Gertrude often ran up sudden friendships, so 
that there was nothing to wonder at in the 
circumstance itself; but she had a confused 
remembrance that Lady Eversdale, whom she had 
often heard of, but had never chanced to meet, 

had once left a card on her, which her husband 

I 

desired her not to return, saying " there would 
be no advantage in the acquaintance," though 
he added at the same time '^ that there was no 
use repeating what he had said." Now if she 
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were right, and these reminiscences of hers did 
not in fact concern another person, it surprised 
her a little that Everard should permit his sister 
to travel with a woman whose reputation was 
evidently so far compromised ; but she might be 
mistaken, and it might be also that her hus- 
band had given undue weight to some of Robert 
Falkner's slanderous anecdotes, which did not 
necessarily pass current with the world at 
large. 

" Everard is dreadfully out of spirits," said 
she to herself, " but it is not about that ; or he 
would have forbidden it at once/' 

It was true that he was " dreadfully out of 
spitits," and that his visits had produced no 
enlivening eflFects on Ellen, for it grieved her to 
witness his melancholy; and though unhappy 
people are sometimes in one sense " good com- 
pany for each other," it can only be so when 
they mutually confide their sorrows, in which 
case their conversations are apt to become as 
exclusively interesting as those of lovers. 

But Ellen's doubts and fears were too sacred 
to be poured out to any human being; and 
Everard, except on one occasion immediately 

VOL. I. M 
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after Barbara's leaving London, had been too 
proud to lament to his cousin over the decrees 
issued byher husband. It seemed scarcely possible, 
indeed, for one man to cherish bitterer feelings 
against another than Mansell already did against 
Stapylton ; yet something was added to the fire 
which smouldered within Him, when he perceived 
by the unmistakable evidence of Ellen's counte- 
nance, that she was no longer without care, that 
she had too probably opened her eyes to the 
neglect with which she was treated ; and he felt 
that he had better not trust himself to utter 
Stapylton's name. It followed, therefore, that 
the two cousins, even though joining in care and 
attentions to their aged relative, had now com- 
paratively little communication ; and, except 
when a chance allusion carried them back to 
former times, scarcely any interchange of 
thoughts. At his next visit, however, on the 
morning after his arrival, he asked Ellen to take 
a walk with him. His manner a }ittle surprised 
her ; and before they had proceeded many steps 
he began abruptly : 

"You were half angry with me last May, 
Ellen, for asking you, as I did, to tell me if 
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Barbara should ever regret her engagement. I 
know she has regretted, must have regretted it ; 
and you have not told me/' 

The steady passionless composure with which 
he said this, astonished her even more than his 
words ; she looked at him with amazement, 
and it Was not for some moments in her power 
to reply. 

"What makes you so sure of that?" ex- 
claimed she ; " and what are your reasons for 
thinking so ?'* 

" I should have thought they were sufficiently 
apparent ;" answered he ; " for whatever she may 
have said to you, her actions prove that her 
feelings have long ceased to go along with the 
engagement into which she entered." 

" You have been hearing that nonsense about 
Sir George Tyrrel, to whom all the wise heads 
in the county settled she was going to be married, 
becauses he was her partner in the ' Beauty quad- 
rille,' at that Hunt ball. I dare say he admired 
her ; but you cannot fancy her so much swayed 
by ambition and the love of wealth as to be 
thinking of him ?" 

' "I have heard nothing about Sir George 
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Tyrrel, nor am I laying ambition, or love of 
wealth to her charge," replied he with a sort of 
smile. " I do not think either of those are ruling 
passions with the Stapyltons; but there is a 
hard insensibility to the love of others, a restless 
wish of showing and feeling power at whatever 
cost, a disposition to changefulness the moment 
the present object has been attained, which 
make out a nature one would be full as rash to 
depend on as on a mercenary and vulgarly am- 
bitious character. In fact the same qualities 
which compose a tyrant in a man, combine in a 
woman to produce a coquette of the first water, if 
she have but attractions and opportunity enough 
to give them play." 

** You are sadly prejudiced ; Everard," said 
Ellen gravely ; for she fully took in the covert 
meaning of his speech, " but of w^hom are you 
jealous then ?" 

" I am jealous of no one ; for I envy no one 
the short-lived possession of a favour which, 
however, intoxicating while it lasts, is too transient 
to be valuable. But, as you think me so in- 
comprehensible, I will tell you what has now 
brought me to the conviction which shocks you 
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SO much. I met the other day at a friend^s 
house, your acquaintance, Alfred Perceval ; who, 
for the heir of Yearsley Park, and fifteen 
thousand a year, is an unpretending young 
feflow enough. In the course of conversation 
he found that I was related to you, and soon 
after asked me if I knew * when Miss Stapylton 
, was to be married ?' I replied that 1 did 
not. 

" * Oh, I dare say,' he continued, * it is not to 
be till next year, for he can hardly be of age 
yet.' 

" Then perceiving, I suppose, some appearance 
of astonishment or want of comprehension in 
me, he added ' that he meant young Thorold of 
Illscote, of whose engagement with Miss Sta- 
pylton he concluded I had heard.' I answered 
' that I had not ; indeed that the news was a 
surprise to me !' 

" ' Well,' proceeded he, ' perhaps I ought not 
to say engaged ; I was not positively told so ; and 
they may not be. But if ever I saw two people 
unable to take pleasure out of each other's com- 
pany, it was they ; I wish you had seen her face 
during a ride which her brother, (ill-naturedly 
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enough) forced her to take with himself and me, 
when she wanted a tete-a-tete walk with her 
cousin !' 

" Now," continued Mansell, " you have no 
right to think me jealous, unreasonably sus- 
picious ; for if Perceval's account of things had 
stopped there, L might have been fool enough 
to believe that her mortification, ill-humour, 
sorrow, whatever it were, was solely produced by 
the hindering of our meeting." 

" Meeting V' interrupted Ellen, " when and 
how were you to have met ?" 

"It does not matter how or when," said 
Mansell impatiently ; " but we were to have 
met ; and when the thing failed, she sent that 
whey-faced boy Charles Thorold to comfort me ! 
He evidently thought the yrhole business a good 
joke ; as no doubt it was to him, if to no one 
else ! But Perceval's story did not end there. 
He went on to say, that during the next two 
days (the last before Thorold's leave expired) 
the pair sat, according to the vulgar phrase ' in 
each other's pockets,' listening and speaking to 
no other being. He endeavouring to console 
her for their approaching separation, and she 
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rewarding him with smiles such as she only can 
bestow !" 

As Mansell spoke, his increasing irritation 
broke through the assumed coolness of his 
manner; his face flushed, his eyes sparkled 
angrily, and it was plain to his hearer 
that let him deny it as he would, he was 
in fact most thoroughly jealous of " Cousin 
Charley.'' 

" My dear Everard," cried she, " if you had 
seen these things yourself — " 

" / should not have seen them," interrupted 
he bluntly ; " nor did you, I dare say, see half 
that passed. Perceval was completely impartial ; 
seeming to like Thorold rather than otherwise, 
and giving her the praise of disinterestedness 
for preferring a fair match with a man she 
loved, to laying herself' out for the pomp and 
grandeur her beauty might win her. I myself 
don't feel sure she loves any one." 

Here Mansell paused for a moment, and then 
went on. 

" But that was not all ; i was given an 
account of their parting. There is no use in 
repeating word for word ; but the kiss Thorold 
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snatched from aDother cousin of his standing by, 
could not prevent Perceval's seeing that theirs 
was a lover's not a cousin's ferewell ! You were 
present ; is this mere invention, or is it truth ?" 
asked he with bitter earnestness. 

" I don't think Alfred Perceval invented any- 
thing ;" replied Ellen ; " but he was too little in- 
terested in what was going on to look beyond the 
surface. The same things struck me differently in 
spite of the confidential communications which 
had made them look like lovers ia his eyes, and 
which puzzled me to accoxmt for at the time. 
But it is all plain now ; for how could Charles 
Thorold carry messages to you without secret 
instructions from- her ? and how could she for- 
bid her lively boyish cousin's sitting beside her, 
when he was so ready to do anything for her 
service ? 

" I can't quarrel with her for showing kind- 
ness to him, or to any one else," said Mansell, 
** if kindness it truly be, and no more. But if 
my interviews with her, short and stolen as they 
are (thanks to your husband), are to be bought 
at the price of her giving hand, eye, and ear to 
that boy, in a fashion which looks to every one 
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but you like what she has promised to me— I had 
rather never behold her again !" 

The images that young Perceval^s thoughtless 
tale had called up, had been too much for his 
equanimity, fretting him into a ftiry which boiled 
the more hotly within from the efforts he made 
to conceal every outward mark of feeling ; and 
for a while Ellen's reasoning was lost on one so 
blinded with present passion. But when . after 
reminding him of all he knew of Barbara — 'of the 
pride even which he had denounced in her as akin 
to insensibility, she touched on the sacrifice of 
that very pride shown in even contemplating a 
stolen meeting with him, and argued from it 
the strongest confirmation of her own impres- 
sions, his anger seemed to give way a little. 

" Can that be your true belief? out of the 
ground of your heart?" asked he, fixing his 
eyes on her with a searching look. 

" Should I express it to you if it were not ?" 
returned she. 

" I think — I know — yon would not ;" was his 
reply, his face brightening up as he spoke ; " but 
may you not yourself," added he, while a fresh 
cloud overspread his brow, " incapable as you 
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are of even fancying deceit and coquetry, be 
deceived by fake shows ?" 

" And why should . Barbara invent false 
shows for me?" rejoined Ellen; "considering 
the circumstances of her engagement, who 
could suppose she would appear to maintain it 
a day after she was weary of it? but you are 
really ingenious in tormenting yourself! You 
ought to trust one who trusts you so im- 
plicitly !" 

" I ought perhaps ;" said he, looking down 
gloomily ; " it would be my joy and comfort so 
to do." 

" Then take that joy and comfort," cried his 
cousin ; " is it so very difficult," continued she, 
smiling, " to believe you are loved ?" 

" Yes, very difficult ; can't you understand it 
may be difficult when you have no opportunities 
of being told so ?" He raised his eyes towards 
Ellen's, and was surprised at the painful ex- 
pression which had suddenly replaced the smile 
on her countenance. 

" Yes," said she, in a saddened voice, " I can 
understand it ; can make allowance too for your 
impatieace of being divided from what you love 
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best ; yet, for her sake, you ought to endure, to 
trust, and you will not fail of your reward !" 
she uttered these last words with an energy 
unusual to her, blushing after she had spoken 
them at her own earnestness. 

" You are too gentle for a Sybil !" cried her 
cousin, " but you looked inspired just now ! 
I am only too willing to accept your pro- 
phecy; and the lure held out to me in your 
belief that I am happier than I think, (vain and 
delusive as I fear it is,) deprives me of the 

« 

strength of mind to do that, which, once done, 
would make me more at one with myself" . 

" And what is that ?" asked Mrs. Stapylton, 
hastily, " what do you mean ?" 

" I mean," replied Mansell, " that I must 
even flinch from the resolution I had come to, 
of putting an end to a tie, which, if it does not 
form the greatest happiness of those it binds, 
must cause their utter misery !" 

" If you did so, you would repent it all your 
life, Everard !" 

" Should I ?" he exclaimed, " I wonder which 
of us is right !" 

" The coolest of the two, I think, Everard ; 
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and which that is/' added she, with a quiet 
smile, " there can, I should say, be little 
doubt." 

" If so," replied he, slowly, " I have been 
much to blame, and I ought to crave forgive- 
ness for doubts injurious to her, and offensive 
to you; yet, believe me, Ellen, it is not the 
delay of my happiness alone which inclines me 
to brood in this way over every unpleasant and 
equivocal circumstance ; but I am past the age 
when adventures and disguises are either suit- 
able or amusing, as they might be to a boy like 
Thorold. I hate concealments, hate too to lu'ge 
Barbara to grant me what I am ashamed of 
even when I look for success ; how much more 
when I am foiled as I was at Yearsley ? Yet 
so only can I hope to look on my plighted wife 
for the next three years and a half !" 

" You are too proud, Everard ; not so unlike 
the Stapyltons after all 1" saidEUen shaking her 
head. 

This playful allusion to the point in which he 
resembled the man he looked on as his enemy, 
failed to raise a smile on Mansell's countenance; 
he did not however pursue the subject farther, 
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but during the rest of the walk he spoke more at 
large than on his previous visits of his sister 
Gertrude and her journey to the south of France, 
which had been unexpectedly delayed, though 
the project was by no means abandoned; Gertrude 
and Lady Eversdale, he said, had been acquaint- 
ed for two or three years ; their intimacy, as Ellen 
had rightly conjectured, was of a- much more 
recent date, and Mansell freely acknowledged she 
was not the person he would have " chosen " for 
his sister's travelling companion. 

" He had even " he said " represented to 
Gertrude the imprudence of making a bosom- 
friend of a woman who was so lightly spoken 
of ; but since in her opinion those reports 
deserved only to be treated with contempt, he 
could not expect her to pay much attention to 
his advice; and as there was no denying that 
Lady Eversdale lived on good terms with her 
husband; he, Mansell, would not attempt stretch- 
ing his power so far as absolutely to forbid the 
plan at the risk of a quarrel. And then," he 
added, " there were * reasons,' independant of 
the delicacy of throat and chest she complained 
of, which made it desirable in his eyes that 
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Gertrude should leave London for a time ; her 
doing so might break some intimacies she had 
lately contracted, and would take her for the 
present at least, out of the set at whose houses 
she was constantly visiting." 

They had reached this point in their conver- 
sation when they found themselves close to the 
garden gate, where they separated ; Mansell to 
spend the rest of the day out shooting, and Ellen 
to return to the cottage reflecting on her cousin's 
last words, by which she understood at once 
that Gertrude was still encoiu*aging the attentions 
of the fascinating Court Ernst von Schrat- 
tenbach, &c., that her conduct had probably 
been vexatious to her brother and perilous to her 
reputation, and that he was anxious that the 
course of her imprudence, and of the observa- 
tions to which it must give rise, should be 
checked at any price. She thought also that 
the irritability and captiousness he had shown 
with respect to Barbara, might be traced — in part 
at least — to excessive soreness on this point. 

He did not, however, allude again to either 
subject during the remainder of his visit ; and 
she conduded from his silence that he still held 
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to his last determination of letting matters re- 
main as they were as regarded Barbara, and 
taking no decisive step such as he had meditated. 
But his countenance continued to express the 
same melancholy ; and when he was gone, she 
pondered anew over all that had passed between 
them; considered what he had urged against 
the probabilities of Barbara's constancy ; and 
called to mind that strongly expressed belief of 
her husband's which matched so exactly with 
Mansell's fears, till she began to feel doubtful 
of her own convictions. It may be that she felt 
a little pricked in conscience for having allowed 
herself to express these convictions in a manner 
tending to strengthen the tie her husband desired 
to loose, and which was, perhaps, on the point of 
dissolving itself. At any rate, she was now more 
ready than formerly to believe it possible he 
might have been right in his judgment, ' that 
Mansell and Barbara were unsuited to each 
other ;' and she resolved to clear up the mystery 
by writing to her sister-in-law, imploring her to 
tell the truth, whatever it was ; and not to shrink 
from withdrawing her promises at once, if it 
were, indeed, the case that her heart had ceased 
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to go along with them. She awaited the answer 
with some trepidation; she had thought Barbara's 
affections almost as firmly and irrevocably fixed 
as her own ; she would be lowered in her esteem 
were it proved otherwise; and as regarded 
Everard, often as she had heard it said ' that 
doubt and suspense are harder to bear than the 
positive certainty of evil/ she dreaded the misery 
that the knowledge of Barbara's changefulness 
would bring on one whose past life had been 
embittered by disappointment of every kind, 
and who seemed destined, should this hope fail 
him, to a yet more dreary future. There was, 
perhaps, another reason, deep hidden in the re- 
cesses of her soul, which increased Ellen's fear 
of discovering that Barbara's feelings had not 
stood the test of time and absence ; she had so 
often expressed her belief in her inviolable con- 
stancy, that she must have been more than hu- 
man if she could have borne unmoved the prospect 
of seeing her own judgment so signally over- 
thrown. On this point, however, she was des- 
tined to be sometime in suspense ; for post after 
post came in without bringing any answer; a 
circumstance suited to increase the impression 
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that she herself had been the mistaken one, and 
that it was a feeUng of shame and awkwardness 
which delayed her sister-in-law's confession. It 
was, perhaps, fortunate that these reflections 
gave her so much occupation ; for never before 
had she been so long without tidings of her 
husband. She had a general knowledge that he 
was in London, at Melton, at Woodthorpe ; that 
his time was necessarily so divided betw^een those 
three places, that it was no wonder he did not 
appear at Burfield Lodge ; but she felt herself 
more neglected than at the beginning of her 
stay, and found it every day more difficult to 
assume the appearance of interest in ought that 
was going on around her ; so that the expecta- 
tion of hearing from Barbara was about the only 
thing that roused her from this state of apathetic 
dejection. At last a letter, or more properly 
speaking a packet arrived ; and Ellen, rejoicing 
that her grandmother's habit of breakfasting in 
her own apartment would prevent the old lady's 
curiosity from being over much excited by the 
size and weight of such a communication, re- 
treated with it to her own room, and read as 
follows : 
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" niscote. 

" My dearest Ellen, 

" I wish it had been in my power to open my 
heart to you when we were together at Yearsley 
Park ! I never mistrusted your discretion ; and 
am now going to give you the strongest proof 
of my reliance on it ; since it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the contents of this letter should be kept 
secret from Ralph. I feel it is cruel to lay such a re- 
straint oii you, but you have asked me so solemnly 
to tell you the truth and the whole truth, that I 
can no longer withhold it; and in ord&r to explain 
what has appeared to you so inexplicable, I must 
take up my story from the time when I parted 
from you in Park Lane. My letters must have 
told you that on my first arrival at Illscote, I 
was in a manner " put upon honour " by my 
uncle to have no clandestine dealing with 
Everard under his roof I agreed in all sincerity 
to attempt none ; for I was fully sensible of the 
unpleasant responsibility he had undertaken out 
of a feeling of kindness for me, and I was con- 
firmed in my resolution by the thorough reliance 
on my word of which my uncle and aunt gave 
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proof in the independance they allowed me. I 
heard more than once from Grertrude; but si- 
tuated as I was, I could not write to her in 
return ; so that her letters only served to remind 
me that I was in fact a prisoner, and what was 
worse, a prisoner on parole ! Aunt Thorold was 
most kind in endeavouring to procure me every 
little gratification in her power; but the time 
passed drearily till Charles came home on a two 
months leave. You know how lively and good 
natured he is, and how intimate I have been with 
, him from childhood ; and having moreover rea- 
son to think that his mother had made him 
aware of my engagement, I felt as unconstrained 
and as easy in all respects with him as if he had 
been my brother. His manner to me implied 
exactly the same feeling on his part ; we walked 
and rode, and sat together every day and all day; 
and that without its seeming the least remarkable 
to ourselves, or, apparently to any one else. 

" One afternoon, as he and I were returning 
from a rather distant ride, just as we had passed 
a house called Bletchly Manor, which you may 
remember near Wenburn, I saw standing before 
one of the park gates a figure in which I could 
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not be mistaken ; I galloped on at full speed, 
and greeted Everard almost before he was aware 
I was at hand. I saw at once it was a chance 
meeting on both sides ; for he was as surprised 
as happy ; perhaps rather more so, for he cast a 
disturbed and suspicious look at Charles, who, 
understanding at a glance how matters stood, 
and much amused at the rencounter, said with 
a gay good-nature which made the other's brow 
dear instantly : 

" * I am particularly glad we have met, Mr. 
Mansell, for I ought to have stopped in Wen- 
burn to give some orders about a fishing-rod, 
and don't want to take my cousin back all that 
way ; but if you will walk by her while she goes 
through this lane, [ will catch you up in half- 
an-hour, and release you !' 

''He smiled as he said the last words, and 
waiting for no answer rode off to Wenburn, or 
in that direction. I lost no time in explaining 
to Everard who he was, and we had a most 
happy and delightful interview, unalloyed by 
any consciousness on my part of planning to 
deceive my kind uncle. He entered fully into 
the feeling which made me^ dislike doing so, but 
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he succeeded in extracting from me an admis- 
sion that I should not be so scrupulous on the 
subject of arranging a meeting with him, were 
I staying in any other house than General 
Thorold's (not that I was then in expectation of 
paying a visit far or near). This faint hope of 
another possible, however improbable, interview, 
consoled him, in a measure, for the necessity of 
our parting long before we had half said all we 
wished ; but, as he perceived Charles at a dis- 
tance coming towards us, he said with a grave 
and almost severe look : 

" ' Do you know, Barbara, I had need to be 
either very conceited, or more trusting than 
ever man was before ?' 

" * Don't be conceited, whatever you are,' 
answered I, ' but if you think you have need 
to be so very confiding, because I live in the 
house with so fascinating a youth as Cousin 
Charley—' 

"*I know what you mean,' interrupted he, 
* and I ought rather to say that you had need, 
for my security, of more cruelty than ever 
woman had, for what man of his age; who 
spends his time with you but — ' 
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" ' Oh/ interrupted I, in my turn, * if that 
is all you fear, you may be happy! Why 
Charles Tborold has not the grace to care one 
straw for me !' 

"Something in my complaining manner, I 
suppose, entertained him, for he laughed, and as 
my cousin rode up he inquired what good joke 
we had between us ? 

" * I was only saying,' answered I, ' that you 
had not good taste enough to care a straw for 
me. Is it not true, Charley ?' 

" * What a shame,' cried he, * when you know 
I love you better than anything in the world, 
except Flora,' pointing to his dog ; ' Flora and 
pne other thing.' 

" * That must be yourself, Charley !' said I. 

" * No, not myself, Miss Barbara ! something 
more worth loving! but, I am very sorry, I 
have done my business, and now we must gallop 
home as hard as we can go; so good bye,' 
added he to Everard, offering his hand which 
was warmly received, ' much obliged to you for 
your care of my cousin,' and we rode off as 
quickly as we could, while Everard returned to 
Bletohly Manor, where he was on a visit. You 
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may suppose how heartily I thanked Charles, 
and how 1 besought him to say nothing at 
home of whom we had met. 

" * I wonder what you take me for !' was his 
answer ; * of course 1 am always for the people 
whom the big wigs set themselves against; 
though your friend, I must say, for as good- 
looking as he is, seems grave enough, and 
almost old enough to be in authority himself. 
He did not half like the joking you and I had 
together ; to be sure, that was at the last, and 
saying good-bye does put one out of spirits.' 

"We were both silent for some time; but 
just as we were reaching Illscote, he said : 

" ' Who knows, Barbara, but I may ask 
you some day to do as good a turn by me V 

" Yet his manner hardly showed whether he 
were in joke or in earnest, and before I could 
answer, we were within the gates, and in sight 
of my uncle, who was looking out for us. 

" One evening, not long after, as Charles and 
1 were in the back drawing-room at Illscote, I 
working, he doing nothing particular, he all 
at once turned to me, and said in a solemn 
tone : 
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*' * I wishj Barbara^ you would flirt with me a 
little !' 

"At this request, and the manner of it, I 
was seized with a violent fit of laughing ; he 
caught the infection, and it was not till we 
had both been nearly suffocated that I was 
able to inquire * why he was desirous of my so 
doing ?' 

" ' I don't know,' said he ; * but I should 
like it ; and I really should be very glad if you 
would.' 

" I answered that I was quite as ready to 
flirt with him as with any one ; but I ventured 
to observe that those sort of proceedings were 
so liable to bring about misunderstandings, 
that they were more apt to lead to quarrels 
between us than to genuine good-will and 
friendship. 

" * I quite feel that under many circum- 
stances,' said he ; * but with us, it is different ; 
and you ought to be not only as ready, but 
more ready to flirt with me than with any one 
else, because you know I am safe, safer than 
you have any idea of; we should never mis- 
understand each other. And then,' continued 
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he, sitting down beside me confidentially, ' it's 
in company, and before them all that I want 
so much to be flirted with ; you ' might rest 
yourself when we are alone together ; for we 
are so slow here, one does want something to 
keep one going at dinner and tea !' 

" It seemed to me that Charley had suddenly n 
grown much . sillier than usual, and I believe 1 
expressed that opinion. 

" ^ Well, Barbara, perhaps I am silly ; I never^ 
set up for wisdom ; and if this freak of mine 
does not suit you, or some one else who is a 
hundred miles off, and would never know, I 
won't bother you ; only don't be cross !' 

" I had no intention of being so ; and as- 
sured him that he was welcome to talk as much 
more nonsense to me at tea and dinner (at 
breakfast, too, if he had a mind) as he thought 
would suffice for keeping up his spirits while 
residing with his family. 

"*Then that is just what I shall do,' an- 
swered he ; and he kept his word, for he did 
thenceforth, at all times and seasons, talk con- 
siderably more nonsense, partly in my ear, and 
partly aloud, than he had yet done. His 

VOL. I. N 
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boyish notions very often made me laugh, and I 

■ 

dare say we appeared to Uncle Thorold, and to 
o^her people^ as giddy and giggling a pair as 
ever were comihented on for flirting together. 
I was sometimes rather vexed at what I thought 
might be said, and more than once asked 
Charles what his object was in making me k>ok 
so like a goose, but he always evaded a direct 
answer in some bantering fashion^ and things 
went on in the same way. 

'' This had not continued quite a fortnight, 
when Ad^le de la Rive came to Illscote. Uncle 
and Aunt Thorold had some very grave talks 
together just before her arrival. 1 do not think 
Aunt Thorold much liked having her, though 
she received her with great kindness, and is, I 
believe, at bottom fond of her. She is, as you 
saw, an exceedingly nice little creature, at once 
gentie and lively, and as taking in appearance 
as one can be without being regularly pretty. 
She and I got on exceedingly well ; and as a 
horse was provided for her also,. Charles took 
us on long expeditions in all directions, and we 
were a very merry trio. His manner when with 
us two was the same to both ; in public, he was 
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more attentive to me; which I thought was 
natural ; for, as I had not been so much at 
lUscote of late as she bad, my company had 
become more of a novelty. 

" About three days, however, before going to 
Yearsley Park, I was up one morning rather 
earlier than usual, and going into the garden to 
stroll about till breakfast, I sauntered down that 
old-fashioned walk which leads to the honey- 
suckle arbour. I went on and on ; and, if you 
remember, the walk makes a sort of a turn just 
by the arbour, so that one never sees if there is 
any one in it till one is close by. Judge then 
of my astonishment, when on reaching it I saw 
Charles and Ad^le sitting together, he holding 
her hand, and urging something with an interest 
such as I had never seen painted on his coun- 
tenance. They started at seeing me ; and I was 
mechanically retiring, when Charles rushed 
forward, drew me into the arbour beside him 
and said, 

** * Sit here with us a minute, Barbara, and 
then we shall all go quietly and properly 
together into the breakfast room. Did not I 
tell you you might have to repay me a good 

N 2 
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turn some day ? But you see / don't ask you 
to hold yoTU* tongue ! I trust you !' 

" Having said this he rose, and giving one 
arm to me and the other to Adfele, who, I could 
see was all but crying, he led us up the yew-tree- 
walk to the house, alternately whispering consa- 
lations to her, and begging me not to think him 
over close and reserved for not having tQld me 
of his affairs before He had considered ' that 
it would be pleasanter and easier for me to 
know nothing — I had enough of my own 



concerns-' 



" ' But,' said he, just before we entered the 
dining-room, * you see now why I wanted so 
much to be flirted with/ 

" * Indeed I do not,' replied I. 

" ' Then after breakfast,' was his answer, 
' you and I must have a long talk in the back 
drawing room.' 

" A long talk we had indeed of it, but I must 
make it as short as I can to you. He and 
Adfele had ^ understood each other,' he said, for 
the last two years, ever since she was fifteen ; 
but he knew there was no use in speaking to 
his parents on the subject ; he should only be 
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hindered from all intercourse with her; for, 
besides their objections to cousins marrying, 
(which they might get over in some cases, he 
observed with a sly look at me,) poor Adfele 
had against her the disadvantage of having no 
money, and most disagreeable connexions. If 
his mother had the smallest idea of the truth, 
she would never let her come near the house ; 
she was always, he knew, on the look out for 
something of the kind, as it was. So he could 
think of no better plan to keep Aunt Thorold 
and himself happy and peaceful, than getting up 
a little harmless flirtation with me, and he 
trusted 1 would not be so unkind as to change 
my manner to him now that he wished more 
than ever to throw a blind over his real pre- 
ference. 

" ' Because," proceeded he, ' I don't know if 
you are aware that now my mother can't go 
herself to the Percevals, she is doubting whether 
to send Adfele or not; what is exactly her 
motive I don't know, but I do know that if she 
had the shadow of a guess that I cared about it, 
she would keep her here, which, as I must 
part from you all at Yearsley Park, would 
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make us lose three — ^four — ^whole days of each 
other! So, my dear good Barbara, do as you would 
be done by, and flirt with me, or let me flirt 
with you just for this one week, and I shall 
love you more than Flora, and next to 
AdMe !' 

"I. could not greatly approve the deception 
Charles thought himself licensed to practise on 
his parents ; but it was not for me to preach ; 
though I did venture on a few gentle represen- 
tations which had little success. When I 
asked him if he were sure of his own constancy, 
and had any fixed plan, his answer was 
ready. 

" '-I am as sure of myself as you are of your- 
self, Barbara. 1 am three years older too;' 
added he with a patronizing nod, ' and as to 
plans, I shall be twenty-one next spring; and 
Adfele's parents will be sure to give their consent 
to * any marriage' for her ; so that we can do 
our business without its being a Gretna-Green 
concern. When it is a done thing, the governor 
is so fond of Ad^le, and my mother so silly 
about me, that they will never hold out a week, 
though I dare say I shall be well abused at first, 
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which I bargain for. But there is no saying 
what difficulties we might have, if they had a 
notion of it before hand.' 

" The whole 'ended in Adfele's being of our 
party, und we went to Yearsley Park, as you 
know, the day before you did. We had ridden 
early on the afternoon you arrived ; and after- 
wards, while Charles was lingering in the village 
for something he wanted, he there, to his no 
small surprise, came across Everard. How he 
had heard of my ' whereabouts,' I do not know ; 
but it appeared that he had taken the chance of 
my being ^ less scrupulous when not under my 
uncle's roof,' for Charles brought in a message 
to that effect; and it was in order to com- 
municate it that he took me away from the 
fish-pond where I was with Alfred Perceval and 
Adele, and led me to that spot where you found 
me, and where, having delivered himself of his 
business, he was, at the moment of your arrival, 
busy convincing me that it was my duty to let 
him sit by me the whole evening just the same 
as the night before. 

" I felt a little fidgetty lest Ralph should 
remark it, for I knew he hated love-mak- 
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ings and matches between cousins; but I 
own it never occurred to me that he 
would be so violently incensed at my gaiety of 
manner with a relation. After all, he might 
never have noticed it, if he had not been set on 
the watch by Unde Thorold's having written to 
him about me, which was a thing I could not 
guess at, nor Charles neither. He laughed till 
he cried when I told him of his father's waste 
of conscientiousness ; but it proved no laughing 
matter to me ! The next morning Charles 
went off immediately after breakfast to seek 
Everard, and settle with him to what 
place he should escort me to meet him that 
afternoon, while the rest were riding and 
driving. 

" We thought it unsafe in the morning, 
because all the men were prowling about in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the house, yet I 
now wish to Heaven 1 had ventured it ! you know 
how Ralph hindered me ; but you do not, you 
cannot know the despairing feel of being forced 
to give up a meeting one has longed for for 
ages, and looked forward to for a whole day as 
to a certainty ! To disappoint Everard, too, 
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after his persevering so in seeking me ! after my 
having promised to meet him ! and then what 
was worst of all, Charles told me when we came 
in from that miserable ride that Everard was 
angry as Well as disappointed ; he tried to 
conceal it, but Charles saw very well how it was ! 
perhaps he thought I had been weak in yielding 
to Ralph ; at all events he knew I had tantalized 
him, and could not know how I had tortured 
myself ! 

" I was full of all this when I rushed into your 
room, and astonished you so by bewailing as a 
terrible misfortune what seemed but the thwart- 
ing of my will in a trifle ; in a minute more I 
should have confessed every thing, but we were 
obliged to separate ; and having once conquered 
the impulse which prompted me to speak, I re- 
solved for your sake as well as my own to be 
silent. Besides, it would have been very diffi- 
cult to relate my own story without betraying 
what was so closely interwoven with it; and 
Charles besought me not to run the risk 
of telling you anything concerning himself and 
Ad^le. 

Everard could not have ventured spending 

N 3 
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another day at a little village inn like that for 
fear of discovery, even if he had not been forced 
to return to London immediately; no other meet- 
ing could be planned therefore ; and I had to 
struggle hard not to appear unkind or ungrateful 
to poor Charley, who so little understands what 
it is to fed hopeless and melancholy, that he 
wondered at seeing me so much cast down; I 
often-had to b^ pardon for being unable to look 
or speak cheerfiilly to him ;Vbut he was easily 
appeased, and once when he was sitting beside 
me in what was, for him, a very thoughtful 
mood, he whispered: 

" ' Now, if T could but make you see that 
your affairs are not quite so desperate as you 
think, and if I might whistle across the room 
for Ad^le to come and sit on the other side 
of me, I should be the happiest fellow 
alive!' 

'^ I believe this simple exposition of Cousin 
Charley's feelings did more to enliven me than 
any sympathising words. Is it not strange that 
Ad^le, with her good sense and her talents, 
should have fastened her hopes of happiness 
on such a childish being ? he is the best and 
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warmest-hearted creature in the world, but the 
more I know her and the more I like her, the 
more wonderful it appears to me. 

" She left Illscote about two months ago, and 
I have had to write both to her and to Charles 
to obtain their consent before telling you this 
much; it has been granted, granted for you, 
and you alone! need I repeat how sacred this 
communication is to be ? And now that I have 
explained all, I expect you will blame me for 
imprudence, for impatience, and for many things 
beside ; but you will never again suspect me of 
repenting my engagement ! I have never wa- 
vered for an instant ; and it seems to me as if I 
could look forward with patience to the time 
when I shall be my own mistress, if I only 
knew that Everard shared my confidence in the 
good the futiu-e is to bring us ; but he torments 
himself with doubts and suspicions, and the 
knowledge of his unhappiness poisons every- 
thing to me ! 

" The last letter I had from Gertrude made 
me wretched ; and, though you do not say so, 
I am sure he has been to Burfield Lodge, and 
that it was he who infected you with the notion 
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that my steadfastness was giving way ! What 
would 1 not do to prove it is otherwise? I 
should bid you tell him so (for your words 
weigh more with him than any one else's) but 
to convey such a message would be an act of 
disobedience you could not venture on ! I will 
say no more, for I must not vex you, my dear 
kind Ellen ; and whatever comes, I wish you to 
believe that I am and ever shall be your affec- 
tionate sister, 

''Barbara Stapylton." 

" P.S. — I finished the above last night, and 
this morning I find I shall see you in a few 
days. Uncle and Aunt Thorold are going to 
the Westgarths at Burfield Hall, close to you — 
just across the road ! so close that Uncle Tho- 
rold could not venture to take me without 
asking Ralph's leave ; but he said ' yes,' and I 
am to go ! I never for a moment expected he 
would consent, so I had not even thought of 
hoping it, but I am not the less delighted ! I 
mean, however, to send this all the same ; you 
will know my feelings and my intentions the 
sooner, and when we do meet we can talk over 
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all that is interesting to us both, without having 
our time taken up by a * story without an 
end.'" 

The question in which Mrs. Stapylton took 
so much interest was answered, plainly to her, 
at all events, before she had gone far in the 
perusal of the above epistle; the unravelling of 
the following events, which had borne such a 
different face to the actors and the lookers on, 
was more a matter of curiosity, anc^ when she 
laid down the paper, the expectation of seeing 
Barbara, held out by the postscript, was what 
occupied her the most. 

Colonel and Mrs. Westgarth, the inhabitants 
of Burfield Hall, were new neighbours, having 
resided till within the last two months in a 
distant county. Ellen scarcely knew them; 
but that would be no impediment to her meet- 
ings with her sister-in-law, and she rejoiced that 
her husband had been guilty of the " kind in- 
consistency " of permitting Barbara's visit. 

" How I wish," said she to herself, " that 
Ralph thought as I do ! would open his eyes, 
and see that he is not only hindering his sister's 
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present happiness, but exposing her to the 
temptation of doing the very things of which 
the merest suspicion irritates him beyond all 
bounds !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Some days had elapsed since Barbara's letter 
had been received at Burfield Lodge, and Mrs. 
Stapyltpn was sitting alone by the drawing- 
room fire, so lost in thought as hardly to per- 
ceive that the early twilight of a winter after- 
noon was fast fading into darkness. Hei' work 
had fallen firom her hand ; she felt released in 
solitude from the effort to talk, or appear inte- 
rested in the conversation of others, and em- 
ployed the time, first in calculating over and 
over again how long it was since her husband's 
last visit, then in trying to school herself into a 
stoical endurance of disappointment, - in case 
she should next morning look once more in 
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vain for one of the brief notes in which he had 
always given notice of his probable appearance. 

A slight noise roused her from the dreamy 
unconsciousness of all outward things in which 
she was plunged; she raised her head, con- 
sidered that candles ought to be lighted and 
curtains drawn, to prepare the room for Mrs. 
Mansell's return to it, and was on the point of 
ringing the bell, when the door opened suddenly, 
and her husband walked in. Her surprise, 
amounting almost to alarm at seeing him ar- 
rive without any previous intimation, joined to 
the sudden change to passionate joy from as 
passionate sadness, so overcame her, that she 
rushed towards him with a warmth and eager- 
ness of delight such as her usual quietness and 
timidity seldom allowed her to express. 

" How long it is since I have seen you ! and 
how happy I am that you are come !" cried she, 
panting for breath as she spoke. 

But fearing now lest the vehemence of her 
reception should be interpreted as a reproach 
for his long delay, she was, as it were, shrink- 
ing back into herself, when he drew her towards 
him again, and strained her to his heart with 
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an appearance of feeling so unusual in him, and 
so striking to her, that she thanked the gloom 
of the apartment for hiding the tears which 
sprang to her eyes, in spite of her efforts to 
command herself 

" Your letter must have been lost !" said she ; 
" or, for a wonder, did you forget to write ?" 

" I did not forget,'* answered he, going up 
to the fire, and stirring it; "but I did not 
write, for I was not sure I was coming." 

The bright flame which now rose fi-om the 
hearth, flickering to the very verge of the small 
room, shone full on Stapylton^s countenance, 
and showed his wife that it was pale and care- 
worn as she had rarely seen it. 

" You have been ill, Ralph !" she exclaimed, 

" No, I have not," replied he, throwing him- 
self into a chair. 

" Then something is the matter ! some mis- 
fortune has happened !" 

" I am tired, have had a great deal of dis- 
agreeable business — of worry." 

" Have you ?" cried she ; " it must be very 
bad for you ! if you could but stay quietly here 
for two or three days !" 
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" I should hav© no objection," he answered ; 
" none ; but my business is not over — I have 
had anything but pleasant employment this last 
month in town, and, as I said, it's not over ; 
though I think it must be settled one way or 
another to-morrow." 

"How thankful I shall be!" cried Ellen, 
adding in her heart, ** How I have been wrong- 
ing him !" 

" I shall be thankful, too, when it is settled," 
and he looked down, folding his arms gloomily. 

It struck her that some money difficulties or 
embarrassments must have arisen, though she 
knew not whence, she reproached herself bit- 
terly for the explanation her fancy had framed 
for his London engagements, and she asked 
timidly " whether the settlement of which he 
spoke would have any considerable eflFect on his 
interests ?" 

" A great one on mine" was his reply. 

" On you^s I then how not on mine ? How 
can it but affect us both ?" 

" It might noi-^strange things occur — but," 
said he, noticing her amazement, " I hope all 
may yet turn out well ultimately ; and of this 
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be sure, Ellen," continued he, taking her hand 
and wringing it with an almost painful pressure, 
" you shall be treated with thorough openness." 

" Thank you," replied she with submissive 
gratitude, but as she spoke the words, he flung 
her hand from him roughly, muttering some- 
thing like " thank me, indeed !" 

She saw it was no time for inquiries or in- 
vestigations, though she was beginning (in spite 
of her self-congratulations on one point) to grow 
extremely anxious to learn the nature of the un- 
pleasant business which had so absorbed and 
fretted her husband. Taking no notice of his 
odd manner, she asked if she should bring the 
children down, as there was a little time before 
dressing for dinner ; but he did not at first seem 
to hear, and on her repeating the question, he 
said, 

" The children ! no--^I am not up to that — I 
shall give a look at them before dinner — I am 
up to nothing now— ^shall just get through thp 
evening, and as it's no use talking over worrying 
things at bed- time, you shall hear everything to- 
morrow before I go." 

It seemed a long time to wait, but she urged 
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no earlier communication, and her husband 
sank into moody silence, only broken by one or 
two such questions as, " I suppose your grand- 
mother is much as usual ? Has Mrs. Vincent 
been away any where since I was last here ?" He 
roused himself, however, in time to make his 
escape before Mrs. Mansell appeared ; she was 
duly informed by her granddaughter of his im- 
expected arrival ; and when all assembled pre- 
vious to going into the dining-room, he had 
contrived so to dear his countenance and com- 
mand his demeanour, that he was not only free 
from all appearance of depression, but Ellen saw 
with surprise that he performed the duties of 
politeness with a more courteous attention to her 
relations than she had known him show before. 
It is true, that both during dinner and after- 
wards, she noticed that at intervals the same 
careful expression which had so struck her on 
his arrival clouded his countenance anew, 
sharpening his features and deepening every line 
in his face. 

"Something very serious must have oc- 

« 

curred !" said she to herself, " and yet, misfor- 
tunes which are such only in a worldly point of 
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view, need not much disturb me — but that he 
is so sadly disturbed 1" 

At tea time Mrs. Vincent happened to say, 
" that she was glad to hear they might hope to 
see Miss Stapylton on Thursday, as she was to 
be at Burfield Hall next day." 

" I think that will hardly be the case now," 
observed Stapylton ; " I know such a visit was 
talked of ; but it has been given up." 

" Oh, indeed," replied the lady, " that is quite 
a 'disappointment for us ;" and she turned to 
communicate the intelligence to Mrs. Mansell, 
who had not quite caught what was passing ; 
while Stapylton said to his wife in an under tone, 
" I heard from my uncle that they were to be at 
the Westgarths to-morrow ; and thinking they 
were at their old house in Leicestershire,' of course 
I could have no objection; but Burfield Hall 
makes all the difference. Luckily I remembered 
in time to forbid her going ; for in spite of her 
speedy recovery, I don't want a relapse, and 
had rather she did not come to this part of the 
world at present." 

" Well, if you thought it best — " said Mrs. 
Stapylton ; " but I am sorry not to see Barbara ; 
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and there would have been no risk of her meet- 
ing Everard." 

^^ How do you know that ?" asked her husband 
sharply. 

Because," replied she " he is in town." 
In town now, I dare say !" said he contemp- 
tuously. " But I can tell you that wherever 
he was coming from, I saw him as I was 
coming here from the station; he seemed to 
be going up to London." 

" How very strange !" cried Ellen ; " are you 
sure that it was he ?" 

" Never was surer of seeing any man ;" was 
his answer ; " but I don't think he saw me." 

Mrs. Stapylton wondered in her own mind 
what could have brought Everard Mansell into 
the neighbourhood without his showing himself 
at Burfield Lodge ; but before she could even 
fancy a solution for so singular a circumstance, 
her grandmother, whose hours were remarkably 
early, retired for the night, accompanied by Mrs. 
Vincent, and during that lady's absence of some 
minutes, she found herself again alone with her 
husband. He appeared, if possible, even more 
oppressed by heavy care or sorrow than before 
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dinner ; his brow was contracted, he leaned his 
head on his hand, seeming thoroughly exhausted 
by the exertion of playing a part. She drew 
near him, and said almost in a whisper, " Don't 
trouble yourself to talk when Harriet Vincent 
comes back. I will tell her you are tired ; she 
will quite understand ; and I can keep up a sort 
of conversation with her so that she will notice 
nothing." 

He turned his head towards her, looked at 
her with a melancholy smile, and said, laying his 
hand on her shoulder, " I do think, Ellen, that 
you love me." 

" You think so, Ralph !" cried she with tears 
standing in her eyes, " you think so !" 

" Yes, and I believe I know it too — but — " 

" But what ?" urged she. 

" Only that I am sulkier than a hound to- 
night, not fit to speak to ; and that — ^but I shall 
talk over plans with you after breakfast to- 
morrow." 

Mrs. Vincent now re-appeared, and a suflSci- 
ently common-place conversation went on till 
they all retired to rest. Stapylton adhered to 
his previously expressed opinion " that it was no 
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use talking over worrying things at bed-time ;" 
and Ellen in spite of her intense desire to 
penetrate the cause of his dejection, was too 
much accustomed to accept his decrees as fate, 
to venture on asking him to anticipate his com- 
munication. Yet anxiety made her wake fre- 
quently during the night; and whenever she 
did so, she perceived that the load which weighed 
so heavily on her husband's mind drove away 
repose ; for he turned restlessly from side to 
side, unrefreshed by sleep, sighing deeply and re- 
peatedly ; and when she finally woke in the morn- 
ing, she found him to her surprise, (for he was 
naturally an early riser) in a sound and even 
heavy sleep, which she knew was only to be 
explained at that hour by his having passed the 
night without rest, and only lately sunk into 
slumber. 

On rousiDg himself he was at first displeased 
at having been allowed to be so long undis- 
turbed, but reined in his impatience with the 
observation ^^ that for what he had to do that 
day, he was up soon enough." 

Ellen made no remark, but grew more and 
more anxious for the disclosure she expected 
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and hastened as soon as she was dressed into 
the little dining-room. Mrs. Vincent was not 
yet down ; Stapylton appeared before she did, 
and while he and his wife were alone together, 
he said leaning on the mantle-piece, 

" Ellen, would you under any and every pos- 
sible circumstances prefer being with me to our 
being parted ?" 

" Good Heavens, Ralph ! what a question !" 
cried she " what circumstances could make my 
parting from you endurable ?" 

"The same which might make my living 
with you unbearable," answered he. 

A fear that his understanding was shaken 
laid hold of Ellen for a moment, and the terror 
her look expressed, revealed her thoughts to 
him. 

" Don't be frightened, Ellen !" said he, more 
mildly, "you will understand by and bye; I ought 
not to have begun now ; it was very foolish," 
and as he spoke Mrs. Vincent entered. 

She had never appeared to Ellen so long in 
making tea, in going through all the duties of 
the breakfast table, or in giving an account of the 
night Mrs. Mansell had passed ; long though it 

VOL. I. o 
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seemed, the meal did however end ; and when 
Mrs. Vinoent at its oondusicte left the apartment 
to give her orders, Stapylton was intreated bj 
his wife to go with her into the drawing-room, 
there to talk over their plans. 

^ " No, no, not there," said he, " we might be 
interrupted, we must go up to your room," and 
she led the way thither in silence. She fancied 
that he followed her with a step very diflfer^it to 
bis usual firm, quick tread, and when he had 
entered her chamber and shut the door, (which 
she noticed that he locked) not only was his 
face paler than the preceding night, but his lip 
quivered, and he gasped for breath, as he seated 
himself on the sola by her. 

Having recovered himself, and resumed his 
usual look of severe composure, he said : 

"The settlement of my fate, of which I 
spoke yesterday, is to take place now, for it is 
in your hands, Ellen." 

"In mine! then it will be soon settled; I 
shall think whatever you advise right, I am 
sure ! And, for fear of your in the least mis- 
taking me, I wish to say first, that if, through 
the Woodthorpe biddings or anything else, you 
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are the least embarrassed or temporarily en- 
cumberedy so as to make retrenchments wise or 
advisable, there is nothing, short of parting from 
you, that I should feel a sacrifice, in order to do 
what would be right and honourable, and good 
for the children's prospects. I should not mind 
giving up the carriage, or living at the Lodge 
without seeing a creature, or going abroad, or 
anything of the kind ; so you need not scruple 
to propose whatever you think best to be done ; 
for, you know, I was not used to riches for- 
merly, and can be as happy without them if I 
do but see you a little oftener." 

" You can't know, Ellen," said her husband, 
in a tone of bitterness, " how much harder all 
you are saying makes what I have to do. I 
don't ask you for any of those sacrifices. I 
wish I had no more to ask ! I want a proof of 
love I have never heard the like of — one that a 
man must be desperate to think of. But I 
am in a desperate straight, through my own 
folly — ^fault, you will call it ; you only can ex- 
tricate me. Do you care enough for me to 
help me out at all hazards ?" 

" At an hazards," shg repeated, firmly. 

o 2 
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" Don't say so yet," cried he ; " you don't 
know to what you bind yourself. There are 
many who would advise you to refuse — ^many, 
and perhaps they would be right." 

" You could not and would not ask anything 
wicked of me ?" said she, gazing in his face. 

'' No, I would sooner die than ask you to do 
anything wicked ; but I may ask you to hide 
and to forgive what you think very wicked." 

A confused glimmering of something dread- 
ful, of a possible realisation of her lately-re- 
jected forebodings, shot through Ellen's mind ; 
and she pressed her hands over her eyes as if 
she could thus shut out the unwelcome light 
from her inward perception. But compelling 
herself to outward calmness, she uncovered her 
face, looked mournfully at Stapylton, and said, 
in a low but steady voice : 

"Tell me, Ralph, at once, what is your 
straight, and how I can extricate you ?" 

" It is," said he, fixing his eyes on the floor 
before him, " that a woman, your equal in birth 
and position, is with child by me — that I pro- 
mised to give her the means of saving her 
reputation, believing I had, and actually having 
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then the power of so doing. This power has 
failed me at the last moment, and unless you 
help me, she is disgraced, and I foresworn !" 

" Oh, Ralph !" exclaimed Ellen, with almost a 
scream of anguish, "you were right to say I 
knew not what I offered you !" 

" Don't shriek, whatever you do, to bring the 
whole house on us !" muttered' he, in a tone 
of scarcely suppressed rage. 

" I will speak as low as you please," answered 
she, between the sobs she tried in vain to repress, 
" and — you shall not have to break your word 
for want of anything I can do. But who — who 
is this most wretched woman ? more wretched — 
yes — still more wretched than I?" 

As she uttered the last words, she threw back 
her head on the couch, and gazed upwards with 
streaming eyes. Stapylton was touched by the 
gentleness of her despair, and ashamed of his 
late harshness ; but a kind word, an expression 
of repentance, was foreign to his nature, in which 
pride commonly stifled aU other feelings, and his 
self-reproach was no otherwise expressed than by 
his saying, " No — no — not more wretched than 
you ! don't tell me that for my comfort !" 
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" I would not believe Gertrude/' sobbed Ellen, 
" when she told me those things !" 

" What did Gertrude tell you — and when ?" 
asked Stapylton hurriedly. 

"In the spring, before we left town — she 
told me that — ^that — " 

"That I was unfaithful to you? was it? 
She had no right then to tell you what she 
could not know," said he, reddening ai^grily. 
" Now," continued he, his lip curling in scorn, 
" she might tell you so — to my sorrow — of her 
own knowledge; for your cousin Gertrude is 
the woman on whose behalf I am reduced to ask 
my wife's help to shield my mistress !" 

" Gertrude !" cried Ellen in redoubled woe, 
" it was enough to think you had despised God's 
law and my love to ruin a stranger, one I knew 
not, cared not for, whose disgrace did not touch 
me or mine. As it is — but I can scarcely 
believe it ! Say, if you can, it is not Gertrude ! 
You are silent ; and it is so ! Oh, Ralph, what 
have you done !" 

" Great evil to myself and to others — for 
which I must pay — and see them pay too— ac- 
cording to the rules of this world's justice. But 
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I will not waste words of repentance on one 
I am putting to the torture ; moreover every 
minute has its price, and you must harden your- 
self into something more like your tyrant's 
nature than your own, if you will serve me in 
this matter. But first, do you still hold that 
purpose, since you have seen in me the dis* 
honourer of your cousin ?" 

'^ Gertrude might have spared me this ! 
Though why think of me, when she forgot God 
and her duty ? Yet — I pity her — would gladly 
shield her and save our family from public dis- 
grace ! But tell me how and in what manner I 
am to give my help ? What is required of me ? 
You see I can listen now with all my mind 
and attention.'' 

As she spoke, she wiped the tears from her 
cheeks, down which, however, fresh drops 
streamed instantly. Stapylton then proceeded to 
explain to his wife, that on being made aware 
of Gertrude's situation he had applied to Lady 
Eversdale, an old acquaintance of his, who was 
going to spend the winter abroad, and who was 
moreover under great obligations to him, the 
nature of which he did not enter into; but 
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which, he had informed her, he should consider 
best requited by her giving Mrs. Mowbray, 
(whose circumstances were necessarily made 
known to her) an invitation to accompany her 
on her foreign tour. 

To the world and to her brother, Mrs. Mow- 
bray's pretext for her journey was the advantage 
of wintering in a milder climate ; the time fixed 
for Lady Eversdale's departure had been early 
enough for her companion to leave England 
before her situation became apparent; Mansell 
made no objection to the plan ; and once removed 
from a residence under the same roof with him, 
it seemed as though there would be little diffi- 
culty in arranging her sojourn in some foreign 
town little frequented by English people, until 
such time as she could either re-appear in Lon- 
don, or travel onwards to Switzerland or. Italy 
as might be most advisable. Just, however, as 
they were about to set off, some family affairs had 
obliged Lady Eversdale to postpone her departure 
for a month. 

The delay had been a great blow to Ger- 
trude, who had nevertheless agreed that it was 
better to adhere to this plan, although now 
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deferred, than to entrust her secret to any new 
confidant, over whom so much hold could not 
be obtained. The month of delay had been 
farther extended; it became six weeks; yet 
Gertrude's efforts to escape suspicion had been 
hitherto successful. Only two days back, how- 
ever, at the very moment when she had hoped 
by leaving her home to be freed both from 
wearing dread of discovery, and exhausting 
endeavours to keep up her accustomed char- 
acter of an active and lively woman, she had 
received a note from Lady Eversdale, which 
informed her " that her purposed visit to the 
continent was entirely at an end; her husband, 
(with whom she was forced to keep on terms) 
having suddenly and unexpectedly declared that 
she must remain in England, an award which 
it was not in her power to disobey." Gertrude's 
anxiety, and her impatience of the ordeal she 
had been compelled to go through " had already 
rendered her during the last six weeks," pro- 
ceeded Stapylton, " fretful and querulous in the 
extreme ; ?ind now, reduced to absolute despair, 
she had vented her hopeless misery in furious 
reproaches against him." 

o 3 
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" I have been called," said he, " traitor, liar, 
heartless, cruel, selfish — everything you have 
not called me but I considered that she had 
everything at stake, that she was as helpless as 
she was violent, that I did not like the alter- 
native which in honour only remained to me in 
case I could not save her her position, that so 
late in the day, and everything being hampered 
by her living with her brother, it was in vain to 
think of finding (in time) a substitute for Lady 
Eversdale ; and utterly hopeless of any issue from 
such a labyrinth of difficulties, the devil inspired 
me with the idea " (he did not think it advisable 
to say it was Robert Falkner) "of taking 
advantage of more generosity and mercy than a 
man often has at his side to fall back upon. I 
thought too, Ellen, that besides screening your 
cousin's honour, you might be med by some 
regard for mine, which is concerned in fulfilling 
my given word." 

" I am," said she, lifting her head fix)m the 
cushions on which she had leaned it while 
weeping again unrestrainedly ; "I am moved to 
preserve both, if possible ; but what was the 
alternative you spoke of? and — ^you have not 
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yet told me what it exactly is that I should be 
required to do for you — for her." 

Stapylton answered her last question first, by 
entering into a detailed explanation of his plan 
for her instantly quitting Burfield Lodge with 
him, leaving chndren and servants behind her ; 
he professing himself '^ weary of being longer in 
England without a home;" and she declaring 
herself so unwiUing to remain absent from him 
for the indefinite time which might elapse till 
his return, as to agree to a parting from her 
little boys, who could not conveniently be taken 
on such a tour as was contemplated by their 
parents. They would then on arriving in town 
propose, (as having heard of Mrs. Mowbray's 
disappointment) that she should join them ; and 
the south of France suiting their arrangements 
equally with any other part of the Continent, 
they would be willing to pass all the remaining 
severe weather there ; or, indeed, to stay abroad 
till Woodthorpe was comfortably ready for them, 
which would hardly be the case till late in spring. 
Everard Manseil was sure to make no objection; 
and thus — thus only did it now seem possible to 
remove Gertrude far enough from the ken of her 
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family and circle to preserve the secret of her 
intrigue and its consequences. 

" I do not disguise from myself," proceeded 
Stapylton, ^' and therefore do not attempt to 
disguise from you, that our existence — the exist- 
ence of all three — supposing you to consent, 
will be a hell upon earth while it lasts. You 
know me — you know your cousin — do you know 
yourself well enough to be sure you could stand 
it ? Have you the temper, and the strength ?" 

" God may give me both ! if it is indeed 
necessary," added she with a crushed and terri- 
fied look, as she mentally ran through the whole 
horror of being for months pent up with her 
rival— the long separation from her children— all 
the unknown and incalculable bitterness of 
draining such a cup as her worst fears had 
never prepared her for seeing offered to her 
lip; and she again asked rapidly "what had 
been the alternative he had mentioned ?" 

" The alternative," said he rising, " was that 
if I utterly failed in redeeming my promise by 
giving her the means of retaining her position 
here, I should, no matter at what sacrifice, 
rather than leave her to her brother's rage, and 
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the world's ban, fly the country with her, give 
her protection if I could give nothing else, and 
so take my share of what has been brought on 
her by me !" 

She started from her seat, and catching hold 
of him vehemently, exclaimed, " Oh, anything 
sooner than that ! I will bear anything !" but 
then, withdrawing her hand from his arm and 
shrinking back a step, she said ,in a smothered 
voice, " unless indeed you wish to leave me for 
ever !" 

" A man hardly wishes," answered Stapylton 
coldly, " for a mere intrigue to lose country, 
friends, position, interests, not to speak of his 
wife and children ; but so I should have done 
had you refused; had I wished it, you don't 
think I should have gone through this ! I 
should have made up my mind before now, 
when she hinted it to me pretty broadly as my 
duty." 

" Duty !" cried Ellen. 

" Yes — duty of honour," replied he in the 
same cold steady voice, " and now," he continued 
with some softening of look of tone, " I believe 
I may coimt on your assistance." 
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" You may," she replied. 

" I hare at least/' said he gloomily, ^' fulfilled 
my engagement of treating you with openness ; 
how far you will thank me is another story ! but 
this much, Ellen, you may trust me," proceeded 
he, taking her hand, " I will do all that in me 
lies to prevent the hateful months that hang orer 
us from being more painful to you than they 
must of necessity. Only, you must remember," 
he added with a darkening brow, " that I have 
for the present another person to protect, and 
that whatever Gertrude's fault has been — " 

" You do not suppose," interrupted his wifi^ 
^' that I could ever by word or look reproach her 
for it, while she is suffering — ^wretched 1 She has, 
and must yet have, sorrow enough, pain of body 
and soul enough to remind her of it !" 

'^ 1 believe I forgot to whom I was speaking, 
when I began such an admonition," said he, 
" though I greatly fear you may not find the 
practice of such forbearance easy on trial ; be 
the fedine: ever so natural to you ! but I ought, 
however, to tell you that besides our two selves^ 
Lady Eversdale, who, for as good for nothing as 
she is, still is safe through ties of int^est, and 
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Gertrude's French maid for whom we have the 
same security, no creature is as yet aware of 
this business, except Robert Falkner, to whom I 
was forced to confide it some time back. For 
perceiving that he had satisfied himself, I believe 
out of sheer curiosity, that Grertrude had an in- 
trigue, though he knew not with whom — I 
thought that considering his silly habit of pub- 
lishing such suspicions, it was safer for her to 
trust to his honour, as the only effectual means 
of tying his tongue. He has been in this part 
of the world shooting over my manor at Har- 
brook these last two days, but was to be in town 
again to-night, or to-morrow at latest. I rely on 
him for helping us to a courier and a route, and 
in fact, for enabling us to be off as quickly as 
possible. If we sailed on Saturday, it would not 
be an hour too soon. There is no more, I think, 
that is absolutely necessary to talk of now ; you 
must set about your preparations and your fare- 
wells with what heart you may, while I tell lies 
that I don't wish to put on you to your grand- 
mother; for we must be in London this after- 
noon." 

" So soon !" cried Ellen, turning deadly pale. 
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" It is now or never," said her husband, his 
visage growing black as midnight. 

" I see it must be so," returned she distinctly, 
though scarce audibly ; '' and I have made up 
my mmd to whatever is required." 

He then unlocked the door; but before 
opening it turned back, and kissed her forehead 
with a sort of solemnity in look and gesture ; but 
said not a word; hurrying out of the room and 
down stairs as if the fiends were pursuing him. 

Ellen dared not trust herself to reflect, to sit 
still for a moment, or even to remain alone; 
but she washed her face, and smoothed her 
hair, in hopes of being able to meet the eyes of 
her relations without exciting much astonish- 
ment. She felt and moved as though oppressed 
by a horrible night-mare, and in a sort of con- 
fused doubt whether she were indeed awake ; 
but, in the midst of the new sensations which 
crowded upon her, one well-known and often 
repelled thought rose unbidden, but distinctly, 
to her mind. Robert Falkner had framed no 
falsehood, had uttered no slander ; all he had 
told her was only too true ! and the misery that 
conviction brought her was great; although 
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deadened, as it were, by the still sharper pangs 
called forth by the actual avowal of the guilty 
passions and lawless life of the husband she had 
idolised. 

She sought her grandmother in the drawing- 
room, where she found that her husband had 
already communicated the intelligence of their 
immediate departure in as plausible a manner as 
it could be given. Great astonishment could 
not but be produced by so sudden an announce- 
ment ; but Stapylton had such a reputation for 
" going his own way " in all things, and for 
doing whatever he had a mind to do at a 
moment's notice, that his unlooked-for purpose 
of going abroad, and the brief time he gave his 
wife for decision and preparation, did not strike 
her connections as implying more than what 
appeared on the face of it, namely, that such 
was his pleasure, and, of course, to be gratified. 
Nothing had been said to Mrs. Mansell of any 
project concerning Gertrude ; and Stapylton 
had contrived to tell Ellen, in the midst of Mrs. 
Vincent's lamentations over her sudden depar- 
ture, "that he thought it better she should 
make that part of their plan known to her 
grandmother in a letter from London, so as to 
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give it, if possible, the appearance of an after- 
thought." 

Ellen now endeavoured to apologise for the 
hurried leave she was about to take, after the 
long hospitality she had received, but was in- 
terrupted by Mrs. Vincent's saying in an under 
tone: 

''My dear Ellen, we know it is not your 
fault ! only," added she aloud, " what have you 
settled about Frank and Harry ?'' 

"Ah!" said Mrs. Stapylton, "that is the 
very thing for which I was going to ask grand- 
mamma's charity, though I am sensible it is 
hardly fair." 

" Of course, my dear, they will stay here till 
you come back," said Mrs. Mansell, "and I 
should be quite vexed if you thought of any 
other home for them." 

To this, her granddaughter replied with warm 
but unconnected expressions of gratitude, in 
which Stapylton joined with fitting courtesy ; 
and the arrangement thus proposed satisfied 
Ellen as much as any that could be made, 
except that she somewhat scrupled laying such 
an anxiety on the old lady, though she knew 
that the real superintendence of the children 
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would fall on Mrs. Vincent, to whom she gave 
them in charge with such deep and sad emo- 
tion, as made her relative exclaim : 

" I quite wonder, Mr. Stapylton, how you 
have managed to persuade her into parting with 
the little fellows !" 

Every one was too busy and hurried at the 
moment to notice that this speech remained 
unanswered ; and Ellen now escaped to spend a 
last hour with her children, preparatory to such 
a separation as she had never known or even 
contemplated. It would be vain to attempt 
describing what she endured while telling the 
little boys " that she was going to leave them 
with grandmamma and Mrs. Vincent, and that 
they would not see her again till the spring ;" 
or while listening to their infantine exclama- 
tions of wonder rather than sorrow at the 
information given them. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that her 
maid, whom she could not have allowed to 
accompany her, was on the point of going away 
to be married, and only staying on for her 
mistress's convenience ; so that Mrs. Stapylton's 
announcement '^ that she should take no Eng- 
lish servant, but hire a temporary maid during 
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her stay abroad," neither occasioned offence nor 
amazement ; and her attendant proceeded, with 
no more surprise than an unexpected order 
always calls forth, to make such preparations as 
were immediately necessary for her lady's de- 
parture. These were soon completed; Ellen 
embraced her grandmother and cousin ; and 
having at last torn herself from her children, 
was banded into the pony-carriage which was 
to convey her and her husband to the nearest 
station. 

" If you can but believe it, Ellen, we shall 
be all together again at Woodthorpe in the 
spring !" said Stapylton, as they drove away ; 
while Mrs. Vincent, gazing after them from the 
window, exclaimed, as they disappeared from 
her sight : 

"Of all the freaks that selfish man ever 
took, this is the strangest and most disagree- 
able !" 

END OF VOL. I. 
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